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CHAPTER VI. 
AT FAULT. 


A moment o’er his face 

A tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced, and then it faded as it came. 
Brroy. 

Race and determination were mingled to- 
gether in the expression of Doctor Newton’s 
face as he stepped into his luxurious brougham 
toreturn home. He was a at the refusal of 
Lord Tarlington to do as he asked him, and 
resolved to use every means in his power to make 
him comply with his request. 

He had boasted so strongly the night before 
to his son of his power over the noble lord, that 
he was slightly afraid to meet him, for he would 
have to admit that he had over-estimated his 
power. 

When he entered his own house he found 
Sandford awaiting him with impatience, and his 
son’s face betrayed the intense eagerness with 
which he expected his return. 

“Where’s the apology, father?” he asked. 
“T’ve made out a list of the papers I intend 
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[IN SEARCH OF A FORTUNE. ] 


to publish it in, and if London will not laugh at 
Lord Tarlington, it will not be my fault.” 

Doctor Newton looked abstractedly in the fire, 
took off his hat, put it on again, half removed 
his gloves, and then returned them to his hands, 
coughed twice, and fidgetted on the edge of a 
chair. 

«“T have not got it yet,” he replied. “ His 
lordship was not at home.” 

“Not at home! Why, I saw in the ‘Times’ 
that he is to speak on the Household Suffrage 
Bill to-night.” 

“It matters not. I could not see him. Wait 
awhile. You shall be revenged. Leave all to 
me, my boy,” said his father, in a reassuring 


tone. 

Sandford looked disappointed, as well he 
might. 

“ That is extremely annoying to me,” he re- 
marked. ‘We are losing time, and all the 
while we are being talked about—that is to say, 
Iam the mark for gossip and scandal. A man 
in my position cannot be hit without conversa- 
tion taking place about it. 

“ Trustin me, and be satisfied,” Doctor New- 
ton replied. ‘Did I ever deceive you ?” 

* No, sir.” 

«Then wait, leaving all things tome. Keep 
away from theclubs. Let people falk. He laughs 
longest who wins. 

Sandford was obliged to be contented with 
this understanding, so he lighted a cigar, rang 
the bell for some brandy and soda, a beverage 
of which he was very fond, and began to feel 
himself a man again. Presently he thought of 
the interview he had had with the two girls in 
the morning. 

“ By-the-bye, father,” he exclaimed, “ a 





curious thing happened while you were out: two 
commonly-dressed girls, looking like milliners’ 
apprentices, came here. One of them was 
deuced good looking though, and asked for you. 
T saw them. One spoke up and said that she 
had private information to the effect that she 
was a nobleman’s daughter, and had been 
changed at her birth by you. A good joke, was 
it not? Ha! ha!” 

Doctor Newton sprang out of his chair. 

«* What did you do ?”’ he asked, nervously. 

“Do? Why, just what you would have done 
under the circumstances. I ordered them out 
of the house, telling them that I had a good 
mind to have them locked up for their imperti- 
nence.” 

“Did you not keep their names or ad- 
dresses ?” 

“NotI. It was evidently an impudent at- 
tempt to extort money, and I was not going to 
give them the slightest encouragement. Out 
they went at the double quick. Do you blame 
me ?” 

Doctor Newton did blame him, for he had no 
doubt that fortune had thrown Viola in his way 
at the moment when he most wanted her. Going 
to a desk, he hastily turned over an address 
book until he came to the letter H, and pausing 
at Harcourt, made a mental note of the street 
and number in which that person lived. He 
placed his hat firmly on his head, and announced 
his intention of going out. 

“Out again!” cried his son. ‘ Why there’s 
a room full of people waiting to consult you.” 

«They must wait or go away. Say I am called 
to a consultation. Say anything you like, [ 
cannot attend to business to-day.” 

« But your practice, father?” 
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“ May go to the dogs for what Icare!” ex- | tawny moustache. 
claimed the doctor, as he hastened from the! ballet at that @heatre. 
| common, you know. 


room, leaving his son staring after him open- 
eye d with asto nist hment. 

“Well,” ejaculated Sandford, “I never saw 
the governor in that state before. 
wild as a hawk !”” 

The doctor had always thought that it might 
be of use to him some day to have the address 
of Viola, and he carefully kept old Mr. Harcourt 
in view, occasionally calling upon him and pre- 
scribing gratuitously for the rheumatism from 
which he suffered, so he-had no difficulty in 
driving to the house im which he lived with 
Madame Amalie. 

Mr. Harcourt simply Bnew the doctor as the 
gentleman who had attended his first wife in 
heraccouchement and baleen kind to him ever 
since, and when he si@we@Whoeght that it was 
merely one of his periodiitell wisiits. 

“ Ah, doctor,” he exclaiited, @e the latter en- 
tered the room, “ clad tesee yor. don’t know 
what we poor suffe a gnottels would do with- 
out you medical men 

“ Homph !” replied Bovtoe Mewtom, “ Rheu- 
matism bad again?” \. 

Madame Amalie, whe.Was ironing a piece of 







handsome Valencienne Wee : 
“He is the true t the 
doctor. Evaire he it ees 


his leg, nemt Bis back, qn 
I vish you eéuld kill oF quite 


He’s just as | for excitement. 
” 


| 


“T hear thawe is an excellest 
Something ont ef the 
Deuced pretty girls, and 
all that sortef thing.” 

“T don’t care,” replied Sandford. « Anything 
I feel as if I must keep on the 
” « Ah, something on the mind. Very disneree- 
able that.. Must keep the ball rolling. Let us 
have another bottle of wine, and then we will 
jump into a cab,” answered the captain. 

The wine soon bubbled and sparkled in the 
glasses. The faces of the gemtlemen grew a 
little more flushed. They talked and laughed 
loudly. Sandford forgot his troubles, and when 
he started for the theatre was intent only on 
enjoying himself. 

They obtained seats in the secdnd tow of the. 
stalls, 
proce , stared rudely at the ladies in 
audi Between the acts, but evinced a ieee 
interest When the curtaim rose on the ballet. 
Suddenly Sandford Newton élutched his friend’s 
aati Servowsly. 

“What's the matter?” asked Captain Portes- 
lasses 





“TI can’t do the madame,” replied 
Doctor Newton, * Goes not allow 
me, but ere: to do , amd T will 


write 
Mr. Warepart 
Pies aE aden. mynd T do mot know, sir,” 
answered Mr. Harcourt. 
Mago: pact She has mot fat 


Tie Fat se Dae Bone doce. | 
Madame her had @ bit of a disturbanee, | 
and the girl, who is ifited enough to 
Se seteas = Saas 

ve n eard Or seen 

The doctor had & or 
his foot \wpon the floor 


to show his anmeyemee at the cine igence. Be 
had made stre of betig able to fiad Vidla when 
he wanted her, and this Was a great Gisappoint- 
ment to him. If her supposed father had no 
clue to her whereabouts, how could he hope to 
obtain any? Decidedly Lord Tarlington was 
having the best of it so far. 

“Have you advertised or offered any reward 
for her ?” he asked. 

At this question Madame Amalie interposed 
spitefully); 

“No, he has mot,” she said, “and it is I, 
Amalie, who vill not let him. Viola is a bad 
girl. Vat you call one artful hussey! Nevaire, 
no, nevaire, shall she enter in these doors again. 
She is gone.” 

“Ah!” replied the doctor, ‘‘you do not like 
her. It is a pity. I thought she was a very 
pretty, good gml. Good day, madame, Take 
that prescription, Harcourt, and I shall hope to 
see you better when I call agai. 

So saying the doctor took his leave, and get- 
ting into his carr lage, drove at once to Scotland 
Yard, where he sought an interview with the 
head of the detective department. This gentle- 
man received a description of Viola, and pro- 
mised to put a skilful man on the track, saying 
that it was difficult to trace anyone in a great 
city like London, but that no effort should be 
spared to find her, 

With this agsnranee the doctor was obliged to 
be content. When he reached home he avoided 
any conversation with his som, who in vain en- 
deavoured to discover where his father had been. 
Seeing that the doetor was pensive and pre- 
occupied, he put on his hat and went out, look- 
ing in ata club in St. James’s Street, witen he 
met a friend named Captain Fortescue, who was 
a well-known man about town. They lumehed 
together and spent the afternoon in the billiand- 
room, after which they dined, deciding to go to 
the theatre to wind up the day. 


——— How ip your daughter | Always 


onsense, 
“love,” centiea tie 


TF do not knee iy 


fmywhere, and under 
impatiently for the en@ 


act. 

He was not mistaken, for Lucy Travers had 
obtained a place in the ballet, for Viola and 
fate had led him to the theatre on the first night 
of her appearance. But, strange to’say, he was 
not the only one interested in Viola who had 
gone to the Vesuvian on that evening. Seated in 
the dress-cirele was Herbert Conyers, who was 
surprised and annoyed: to see the girl he loved 
on the stage. 

It was dreadful to him to think that anyone 
who paid a few shillings should gaze upon those 
peerlesscharms. Half maddened, he quitted the 
theatre before the conelusion of the piece, and 
went round to the stage door, where in a short 
time he saw Sandford Newton and Captain 
Fortescue. 

“What are your doing here?” he asked, in 
astonishment. 

“IT might ask you the same question,” re- 
plied Sandford Newton. 

At this moment some of the girls begam to 
leave the stage Joor, and both the.youmg men 
peered curiously in their faces. 





CHAPTER Vit. 


VIOLA’S STAR IS IN THE ASCENDANT, 


She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and ;starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and brigat 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes. 
Brrow. 


Great indeed is the change which the stage 
door of a theatre presents to the front of the 
house. Those who in. their luxuriously 


cushioned stalls have seen the gaily paimted, 
gorgeously dressed queens of the dance and song 
would scarcely believe the contrast, if they 
were to behold the same girls emerge into the 





“Suppose we drop into the Vesuvian?” ex- 
claimed Captain Fortescue, twisting his long, 


dark night of the street, ‘scantily clad in poor 


wned and looked weatied a¢ the Bond : 


elothés and mot looking a bit like the syrens who 
whirled alamg ia the mazes of the sensuous 
ballet. It is the difference between the grub 
and the butterfly. 

Quickly the girls filed out, as if anxious to 
reach their homes and forget in sleep the fa- 
tigues of the evening. There were some excep- 
tions to the rule we havé laid down. Maedlic 
Vanessa, the star of the theatre, came out blaz- 
ing with diamonds, resplendent in silk and seal- 
skin, and getting into a handsome brougham, 
was driven off to her apartments in some aristo- 
eratic quarter. Some actors, with good salaries, 
patronised hamsom cabs; but most tof those em- 
ployed at the Vesuvian walked to their dingy 













garrets in some street near the theatre. 
All is not ¢ at glitters, and the stage 
door of a theatre this fact in a start- 
ling degree. A Lucy came 
out arm in a few mi- 
nutes after “room to be 
spoken to by M. to con- 
gratulate Viola om acquitted 
herself du @amecs being 
well execu f stage fright 













sph of velial oben the cuctae tat an aet 
concluding 


| Bewton at 





hapa sper ir to me. 

tter of cody me im poryamee to @iscuss 
Be sie?” dhe criafli |” 

With his eretch stick 

and a. toothpick im bis mouth, 

an amazed expression. Not co 


far enough, sb he dame forward, 
—e dimming full upon 


~ 118 ag soom as she saw 
tyowmremete. You, 
me Srom this man, whom I 


“Certainly you can claim my protection, which 
I readily give you,” he replied. “I am ac- 
quainted with this gentleman, who will find the 
consequences serious if he persists in talking to 
ladies who wish to have nothing to da with him. 
Take my arm.” 

Viola at once placed her little hand on his 
arm, knowing that she 'was safe with her lover. 
Together they g glared at Sandford Newton. 

“Ha, ha!’ laughed Captain Fortescte, ad- 
dressing Lucy Travers. “Rather funny, isn’t 
it? Ididn’t know that Conyers affected’ ballet 
girls, you know. This is quite too awfully 
funny. Splendid joke, by Jove !” 

Lucy coloured up at this outrage, which she 
thought contained an insult. She wasa good 
girl, ‘and had no reason to be ashamed of the 
profession she had chosen. 

‘* Ballet girls areas good as you are,” she re- 
plied, “if you do call’ yourself a gentleman, 
which I do not.” 

“ Quite-a matter of opinion, my dear, really, 
I assure you,” answered the captain. “ Perhaps 
you are not a judge of the article., In your walk 
of life—er—you don’t—er—oiten geta 

of meeting with the—er—uppah ten.” 

Saying this, he put his glass in his eye and 
stared at her rudely. sa Lay be 

me. dent pu ?? sai y, turning away 
rian 4 mee ys al as if she era ike to 
punish him by pulling his long, tawny whiskers 
of which he was so proud. 


see what course Sandford Newton would take 
after his open championship of Viola. 

“My dear Conyers,” said. Sandford, “ you 
have made a great mistake if you think I in- 
tended to insult this lady. She called at the 
governor's to-day on business. 1 sent her away, 
but on my father’s return, I found he wanted 





to see her. To-night I saw. her accidentally 


Meanwhile, Herbert Comyers had waited to ° 
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on the stage, and was only anxious to get 
her address. If she does not see fit to let me 
bave that, will she call to-morrow again? You 
can come with her if you like. If-you are a 
friend of hers, she will doubtless tell you what 
her reason for coming to us was.” 

« Ts all this a fact, Viola ?” asked Bertie. 

Viola had by this time recognised Sandford, 
and she admitted that what ke stated was eor- 
rect. f 

“ Very well,’ said Bertie Conyers, “ we will be 
at your place to-morrow aboutmid-day. Good- 
night. I shailsee Miss Harcourt home.” 

Sandford slipped his arm into that of the 
captain’s, after raising his hat, and the two 
walked off in one direction, leaying the girls and 
Conyers to di in another. Bertie was 
very angty with Viola for going on the stage 
without jetting him know of her intention, and 
he reproached her as they walked homewards ; 
but ‘she explained her circumstances, and said 
that she was determined to be a burden wpon 
nobody. 

He could not help admiring her courage, 
though he condemned the profession she had 
chosen. Lovingiher ashe did, he-distibed tosee 
her gased at by perfect. strangers, who were, 
perfectly: ab. Hberty to praise tie contour-ef her! 
rounded form, to eriticise her dress, take excep- 
tion to the colour of her eyes, or anianadvert 
upon her dancing. . 

Having discussed this. matter, they came to | 
Sandford Newton, and Herbert listened with the 
utmost surprise to the story.of thesealed packet. 
Dr. Newton was a man who stood -high in his 
profession, aud one in whom he had perfect con- 


ence. 


His having expressed @ wish ‘to see ber, 
showed that her lucky star was in the ascendant, 
and he strongly advised her to lese mo-time in 


presenting herself at his house and pushing her 
claim. As the girls parted from him at the door 
of their house, he:promised to eal in the morning 
and accompany Viola to Dr. Newton’s, and pro- 
tect her interests as much as,pessible, 

“Oh, my darling;”’ he said, as he tenderly 
kissed her goodnight, “ what you have,told me 
is a revelation of. unutterable delight... If you 
can only assume the position to which I believe 
you are entitled, there will be mo bar or obstacle 
toourunion. Not that I covet the money you 
will have. I love you poor, and I will love you 
rich.” 

“T know that, Bertie dear,” replied Viola, 
looking-up in his face confidingly. 

r Be brave, be true to yourself, and all will be 
well,” 

With these words he wrung her hand. cor- 
dially, and Lucy opening the door with her key, 
he took one Jong, fond glance at the girl he 
jones better than his life, and then hastened 

ome, 


The girls were not rich as we know, put Lacey 


was ableto afford the luxury of a fire, She also 
had some cold .bam.and bread and butter, which 
formed a nice supper after the exertions of ‘the 
evening. They shared the same room and slept 
together. Stirring the fire, they had supper, 
and Lucy cleared everything away, after which 
she sat-down on a lounge before the fire, with 
Viola by her-side. 

“So you ane going to be.a great lady, after 
all,” she exclaimed, *‘ and have a nice husband, 
for T cannot call Bertie anything else than nice. 
~ is very handsome, and loves you to distrac- 

on.” 

“I think so, and I hope so,” answered Viola, 
her cheeks flushing a little. 

“ Happy girl! I wish that I were you, going 
to be a rich lady, and have someone to love me, 
and that I could love, for that.is the great thing 
after all. One sided love is all nonsense and 
misery. If a girl loves a man and he doesn’t 
love her, it would be better for her not to love at 
all. For you, mydear child, the future is bright 
<n What my eares will be, I cannot 

Viola leant over and put her arm around 
Luey’s mack. 

“You ave my friend,’ she replied. “I love 
you, dearest, and I am sure you care for me. 
Let us always be friends. My home shall be 





yours, my purse shall always be at your ser- 
vice.” 

“TI wasn’t fishing for favours,” exclaimed 
Lucey. “I don’t want to become sentimental 
because you are going to be rich and I shail 
lose you. Yet, Vi, my pet, I shall missyou, and 


| it’s no use denying it. We will be friends, if 


you are not too proud to notice a ballet girl?’ 

“Oh, Lucy! what do you take me for? I 
never feel proud, and coulé not forget an old 
friend. Think what I did this morning after re- 
hearsal. You lent me a few shillings, and I 
went to the hospital to s¢e Estelle.” 

“ Poor Estelle! How is she ?” 

“ Very bad. TF could only buy a few grapes 
and flowers; but she was so glad to see me. She 
said it took away half ‘the pang of dying. Oh, 
Luey ! itis dreadful to be sick in a hospital, 


‘away from all you know, from all you love. 


Pancy the long rows of beds in each ward filled 
with suffering humanity, a large percentage of 
which will never leave the place until they go 
away ina p 's-coffin.’” 

“ Did Estelle ask after me ?” inquired Lucy. 

“Yes, dear; she always liked you. It was 
quite a treat to see her eat a few grapes and kiss 
the flowers I bought her. ‘The dear, lovely 
flowers,’ she said. ‘They make me think of 
Heaven, because allis bright and pure there.’ 
Poor thing! we shallmot see her again. The 
doctor told me she eould not live long.” 

When the girls went to rest that night they 
vowed eternal friendship to one another, and 
Viola promised,’ whatever her fate might be, 
Lucy should always have the first place in her 
heart after her husband. 

When she went to sleep she indulged in 
golden dreams, fancying that she had every- 
thing she could wish before her. Itis well that 
we cannot peep into the future. Could we draw 
the veil aside and see what our fate was to be, 
how many of us would sink down onthe roadside 
of life, and perish for want of strength to go 
further, 

When the morning came Viola dressed her- 
self carefully, borrowing a few articles of finery 
from Luoy, fer her own wardrobe was scanty 
enough, most of the things she had bsing left at 
Madame Amalie’s; but what she lacked in cos- 
tume she made up for in taste; and when 
Herbert Conyers came to fetch her to go to Dr. 
Newton’s, she looked very nice indeed. They 
proceeded at once to the doctor’s ‘house, and 
were admitted to the waiting-room, where they 
remained for a few moments, when Sandford 
entered, saying that his father wished to see 
Miss Harcourt alone. 

Herbert Conyers naturally inquired why he 
couldn’t accompany her, as he was her particular 
friend, and had come to look after her interests ; 
but Sandford shook his head, deciding. that the 
interview must be betweeen his father and Viola 
alone. No other person, not even himself, could 
be present, so Herbert had to remain in the 
ante-room, while she was ushered into the pre- 
sence of the doctor. 

When the door closed before her, and she was 
in the presence of Dr. Newton, she felt a sense 
of indefinable anxiety, lowering her eyes, tremb- 
ling violently, and appearing as if she was going 
to faint, for he was the arbiter of her destiny. 
On him it depended whether or not she was to 
appear before the world asa nobleman’s daughter 
or remain in obscurity as a poor ballet girl. 

“Miss Harcourt, I believe?” exclaimed the 
doctor. ‘ Allow me to offer you a seat.” 

He placed a chair at her disposal, and when 
she was seated he sat down opposite her. 

« You are the best judge of what my name is,” 
she replied, “and T have come here with the 
expectation of finding ont whoIam. My mother, 
when dying, gave these things to my aunt—a 
frock and a confession. Here they are.” 

She produced the sealed packet, displaying its 
contents, which the doctor attentively regarded. 

“Yes,” he said, as he held up the dress and 
looked ‘at the monogram, after reading the 
letter, “it is all true, and I can help you to.gain 
your own.” 

“Then it is ‘not a dream ?” 

“On the contrary, it is reality. We may call 
it a romance in real life. You are the daughter 


of a peer of the realm, and I can establish your 
tights, but I shall require you to do something 
in return.” 

“ What is that ?” ’ 

“You may have seen my son, Mr. Sandford 
Newton ?” 

“T have. He received me here when I first 
called, and I met him again last night.” 

“Possibly. Myson has taken a great faney 
to you. In short, it is a case of love at first 
sight, and he declares he will never know what 
happiness is. unless you can return his affection 
and marry him.” 

“This is very sudden,” replied Viola. 

“T know it. I-wasas much surprised as you 
are when I heard of it. Now,I want you to 
make a bargain with me.” 

“‘ Of -what nature, sir.?”’ 

“If I place you im the position you are entitled 
to IT shall, in return, want you to become the 
wife of Sandford. Remember this: No one but 
myself can place you-in, the high position you 
aspire to. Without me you are absolutely 
powerless, and this confession which I have just 
read is worth only so much waste paper.” 

Viola.saw the trath of this remark, and knew 
very well she was entirely, dependent on the 
goodwill of the dector; but there were too 
many reasons why she could not aecede to his 
request, the first being that she did not love 
Sandford, the second that she loved another. 
Yet so great was her desire to be a grand Jady 
that she felt inclined to say anything to enlist 
Dr. Newton’s sympathies in her favour. 

For a. moment she was silent. Her face be- 
came very grave. She was engaged to Herbert 
Conyers, and really lovedhim. If she remained 
a ballet-girl she could not marry him, because 
his father was proud and conservative, objecting 
to his son marrying'a poor girl. Would it not 
be possible to trifle with the adfections of Sand- 
ford Newton and promise anything ? To promise 
and perferm are two very different things. When 
a child she had heard that promises, like pie 
erust, are made to be broken. 

This would be Playing with Hearts. If she 
actually loved Herbert Conyers, and meant to be 
his wife, it would be a dangerous thing to accept 
the advances of Sandford Newton, knowing that 
though she gave him encouragement she could 
never realise his fond expectations. All these 
convictions coursed through her mind like liquid 
fire ; but ambition was strong within her bosom, 
and she did not like to relinquish the prospect 
put before her. 

© You hesitate,” said Dr. Newton. “ What I 
ask of you is very simple. I offer you rank and 
wealth, and as a recompense I require that you 
shall take my son asa husband, If you refuse 
there isan end of everything. I shall not move 
in the matter, and the eontents of this packet 
are worthless without me.” 

*T am aware of that,” answered Viola ; “ but 
the terms you impose upon me are veryhard. I 
do not want to marry your son.” 

Dr. Newton patted her kindly on the shoulder. 

“T have some acquaintance with the vagaries 
of the human heart,” he said, “and I fear that 
pyou love another. Yet you are so young that 
this love cannot have taken very deep root in 
your heart.” 

“Indeed it has. I love Bertie Conyers better 
than anything in the world.” 

«Bertie Conyers!” repeated the doctor, adding 
to himself : 

«The friend of Lord Tarlington, the witness 
of the disgrace to which Sandford was sub- 
jected.” 

Viola hid her face in her hands. It seemed 
so very wrong even to appear false to the one 
she -loved, and fought out a terrible combat 
between her ambition and her affeetion. 

«You must conquer this silly passion, my 
dear young lady,” exclaimed the. doctor. “I 
know Herbert Conyers. His father is a hard- 
working physician. He can givehis son nothing, 
and if he marries you your doom is sealed, for 
he will never admit you to his house. Agree to 
aceept the advances of Sandford, and I will de 
all I can for you. Reject Sandford, and you can 
go back and work in the ballet.” 





The tears rushed to Viola’s eyes. Dr. Newton’s 
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terms seemed very hard. She was loath to 
accept them, and yet she did not wish to refuse 
them. Was it not possible to trifle with Sand- 
ford until she came into her property, and then 
marry Bertie? She determined todo so. Well 
enough she knew she was treading on dangerous 
ground, for she was going to do the most perilous 
thing a woman can do. Viola Harcourt, by this 
decision, would be Playing with Hearts. What 
the result would be only the future could show. 
* * * * * 


Viola at last made up her mind to consent to 
the doctor’s terms. She secretly intended 
never to desert Herbert Conyers and to marry 
no one but him, yet rather than lose her pro- 
mised inheritance she resolved to trifle with 
Sandford Newton and make him the means to 
an end, the end being wealth and position. 

**Do you agree to what I have proposed ?” 
asked Dr. Newton. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I will accept the ad- 
vances of your son and give up Bertie Conyers. 
I do not promise to marry him ; I accept him as 
a suitor simply.” 

“That is enough.” 

“Will you tell me all now ?” said Viola. 

Dr. Newton complied with her request, in- 
forming her that she was the daughter of the 
jate Lord Tarlington; that the property en- 
joyed by the present lord was hers by right, and 
explained how he had taken her away at her 
birth and given her to Mrs. Harcourt when her 
child died. 

“It was a wrong thing to do,” he added. “I 
have no excuse to make, and I wish to make 
you all the reparation in my power. Lord Tar- 
lington, of course, will fight us in every way, 
but we must meet him at all points. I expect 
his sister—that is to say, your aunt—here 
directly, and I think she will co-operate with us.”’ 

** Who is she ?” 

“Lady Clementina Sutton. There is an old 
feud between his lordship,and her, and I know 
for a fact that you will find her a staunch 
friend. She will take you to her house, and 
while our lawsuit is going on with Tarlington 
she will protect your interests.” 

“What am I to do now ?” 

* Dismiss Mr. Conyers. Say what you like to 
him. Then see Sandford. By the time you 
have done that lunch will be ready and Lady 
Clementina will be here,” replied the doctor. 
“Go! Get over the unpleasant part of your 
task and then taste the sweets.” 

Viola hesitated to go. It was so repugnant 
to her nature to deceive Herbert, but after all 
it was only a stratagem. They would be all the 
happier afterwards, she thought, so she rose 
with a sigh, saying: 

“T am ready.” 

«That is a good girl,” the doctor answered, 
kindly. ‘“ Physicians have to prescribe remedies 
which their patients do not like sometimes. 
You will thank me for it afterwards.” 

She quitted the room with a face like stone, 
and though her heart beat violently she showed 
no emotion as she controlled herself by a violent 
effort. Inthe adjoining apartment she found 
Herbert eagerly awaiting her coming. 

Ts all well ?” he asked. 

“To a certain extent—yes,” she rejoined. “I 
am to stay here until I see Lady Clementina 
Sutton, a relative of Lord Tarlington, and——” 

«Then it is the family of Lord Tarlington to 
which you belong?” he interrupted, impetu- 
ously. 

“T cannot say more,” replied Viola—“ at 
least, not at present. For some weeks I am 
unable to see anyone.” 

«But I can come to you, Vi?” 

“Not even you, Bertie. I will write in a 
short time. For the present you must leave me 
to myself.” 

The young man was both surprised and de- 
jected. He looked in her face, which was per- 
fectly impassive. There was nothing respon- 
sive there. He did not know what to think. 

“ Am I to understand that you no longer love 
me, since you are going to be rich ?” he asked. 

“Oh, Bertie dear,” she hastened to say, “ do 
not think that for a moment.” 





“Then our engagement is not broken off ?” 

«“ Bynomeans. I must be with Lady Clemen- 
tina fora time. Wewillcorrespond. The time 
will come when we can meet on the old terms. 
Can you not trust me?” 

“Yes, Vi, I will trust you, though it is hard 
work trusting women in these days. No matter, 
Ilove you. Piay with my heart; break it if 
you like; it is yours.” 

** Bertie !” 

“No more. Good-bye!’ he cried, shaking 
her hand. 

Then he quitted the room abruptly, and the 
bang of the front door indicated that he had 
left the house. Viola was afraid that he was 
annoyed. She saw that he was hurt. Ambi- 
tion, however, had got such a strong hold over 
her that she did not attempt to call him back, 
and she nerved herself for the interview with 
Sandford, which she knew would take place im- 
mediately. 

(To be Continued.) 








A REASON WHY. 





Amp the glad autumn riot 

A pumpkin vine climbed the wall, 
Exulting o’er withered garden, 

And forest leaves, silent fall. 


A great golden globule nodded 
In a sociable, genial way 

To a turkey, who came to ponder, 
And dream of the dreadful day. 


For him, that was surely coming 
In the cold November soon, 

As he counted, on ruffled feathers, 
The days of the fatal moon. 


«“ These mortals are stupid people,” 
Spake the Pumpkin, in idle way, 

“To wait for their glad Thanksgiving 
Till forest and sky are grey. 


«“Why don’t they rejoice in harvest, 
When stains of the forest wine 

Glimmer red on the golden maples, 
And drip on the fair woodbine ? 


«They wait till the north wind whistles 
His call to the whirling leaves ; 
They wait till the sun seeks vainly 
The glory of banded sheaves. 


“They shiver, and quaver, and tremble 
Before the wild winter blast, 
And wait till the gloomy November 
Its sorrowful shadow has cast.” 


The Turkey, with solemn demeanour, 
Made answer: “ Oh, Golden One, 
Thy head is not built for wisdom, 
Else, surely thou wouldst have 
known 


«That I am the mighty monarch, 
They wait, silly one, for me.” 
The Pumpkin her head just nodded, 
And answered him: “ True, I see.” 








SCIENCE. 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


TxE line of totality of the eclipse of Sunday, 
January 10, crossed Central California and 
Southern Nevada, and penetrated nearly to the 
Great Salt Lake City in Utah. Only in Cali- 
fornia, however, could favourable observations 
be taken, because the eclipse occurred so near 
sunset. Professor Frisby, of the United States 
Navy, was sent, with a corps of observers, armed 
with powerful instruments, to the Pacific coast, 
and Professor Davidson, with another corps of 
observers and a six and a half inch equatorial 
telescope, more powerful than the one Piazzi 
Smyth lugged up the Peak of Teneriffe, went 


into the Salenas Valley, which furrows the coast 
range, about 200 miles south of San Francisco, 
and within fifteen to twenty-five of the Pacific. 
Besides these, many private observers made 
preparations for observing the eclipse from 
various points within the line of totality. Appa- 
ratus for photographing the eclipsed sun was 
plentifully provided. 

The first report came from Fresno, about 150 
miles south-east of San Francisco, and within 
ten miles of the line of totality. The weather 
was perfectly clear. The first contact was 
visible at 2°45 p.m., and at 3°53 the observation 
became total. As the last ray of sunlight dis- 
appeared a corona of clear white light, entirely 
encircling the moon, flashed into view, brilliant 
at the edge of the moon and paling towards the 
outer limit of the halo. .Next along the border, 
on the lower left third of the moon, appeared an 
irregular fringe of brilliant, sparkling primitive 
red and purple light, while at the top of the 
moon there was a bright yellow triangle of light 
equal in height to one-sixth the diameter of the 
disc; a similar but smaller triangle appeared at 
the centre of the right side of the moon, and 
from the upper and lower right side broad faint 
rays were projected. This appearance lasted 
thirty-one seconds, the corona remaining one 
minute longer. The sun disappeared behind 
the coast range. before the eclipse had entirely 
passed 


The only other despatch from parties of obser- 
vation came from Professor George Davidson, of 
the Coast and Goedetic Survey, stationed at 
Mount Santa Lucia (5,700 feet above the sea), 
just south of Monterey, Cal., and but a short 
distance from the Pacific. He says: “ After 
five days of fierce winds, rain, sleet, and snow, 
with a temperature of eleven degrees, the 
weather cleared on Sunday, and we had good 
observations both at the beginning and the end 
of the totality. The totality lasted thirty-two 
seconds. The shadow was seen coming over the 
Pacific Ocean. There wasa brilliant corona and 
red flame. Latitude and transit observations 
were obtained.” The United States Naval 
Observatory party, under Professor Frisby, at 
the same station, are said, in a dispatch from 
Soledad, to have made successful observations. 
The first contact was within one and a half 
seconds of computed time. 





TO CONVERT COMMON AGATE INTO 
ONYX. 


Fottowine the attempt to produce minerals 
and precious stones artificially, comes the attempt 
to convert one mineral into another, a less costly 
into a more valued gem. Two Germans have 
patented a process for converting ordinary agate 
into onyx. Lorenzand Cullmann place the cut 
and polished agates for a week in a solution of 
iron in nitric acid only one millimetre deep, and 
then treat those portions of the stone which are 
to be white with a solution of equal parts of 
carbonate and hydrate of potash, dried, and 
burned in an earthen pot untilthedesired colour 
is obtained. Cannot some of our readers devise 
a method for converting feldspar, orthoclase into 
Amazon stone ? The latter has a bright emerald- 
green colour, which is destroyed by heat, but 
brightened and intensified by certain hydro- 
carbons, like turpentine oil. 





As an illustration of the proiific capabilities 
of American inventors we may say that over 240 
patents appertaining to the art of soldering have 
been granted. In Canada only two patents of 
the kind have been issued. 








Tx most novel idea is that of reading cha- 
racter by looking at one’s ears. The professor 
demonstrates to the perfect satisfaction of all 
that one’s esthetic tastes, mercantile ability, 
intellectual power, and perverse + mp may 
each and all be determined or read by a simple 
glance at the shape, and length and breadth of 





one’s organs of hearing. 
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LOST THROUGH GOLD; 


OR, 
A BEAUTIFUL SINNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“* Frank Bertram’s Wife,” “Strong Tempta- 
tion,” &c., Fc. 


a 
CHAPTER XIV. 


FOUND DEAD! 


Coming events cast their shadows before. 
CaMPBRELL. 


Tue ladies Adela and Gertrude Duncan found 
their governess remarkably preoccupied on the 
bleak December morning when Alice Tracy left 
the Manor. Mademoiselle Gruet was thinking 
of her forlorn friend, and wondering what the 
cone would say when she found her victim 


She passed over the mistakes in Gertrude’s 
sum, and actually forgot to reprove Adela for put- 
ting her elbows on the table. At first the little 
girls found this state of things charming, but 
presently they tired of it. This abstraction was 
so unlike mademoiselle’s: cheery, busy ways. 
Half-past twelve seemed long in coming. At 
last it arrived. Books and slates were put 
away. Mademoiselle walked to the window. 

“Ma foi, vat one day, but she vill have a 
bitter cold.” 

“Who are you talking about, mademoiselle ?” 


asked True, sidling up to her. ‘ What’s the | 


| spirit.” 


matter ?” 
“ De matter is, Miladi Gertrude, you vill be 
late for de lunch ven you no make haste.” 
__But True was not to be put off; she wasa 
little being of large sympathies. 











| 


ll 


‘I 


[THE END OF THE JOURNEY. ] 


“Mademoiselle, I’m sure there’s something I 
dreadful going to happen; you haven’t laughed 
once this morning.” 

When the children came down dressed for 
luncheon, which was their dinner, a message 
arrived from the countess. She had a headache 
and was lying down, would mademoiselle pre- 
side in her place ?” 

*That’s nice,” commented Adela. “ Ialways 
like mamma to be upstairs; it’s so cosy, only us 
three and Ally.” 

“You do forget de earl, Adela,” reproved 
mademoiselle. 

“‘ Papa has had his lunch. James told me he 
took it to the library some time ago.” 

“It is not de mode for a demoiselle to talk to 
James. I do tell you so de many times, Adela.” 

“Well, come along to lunch, mademoiselle. 
Alice is in the dining-room, I expect.” 

But Miss Tracy was not there. Mademoiselle 
took the head of the table with great state, and 
then said to the servant, the very James alluded 
to: 
“Vere is Miss Tracy? Has she, too, de aché 
to her head ?” 

** Miss Tracy has not returned from her walk, 
madame,” returned James, respectfully. 

« Mademoiselle,” whispered True, “it is not 
the mode for a demoiselle to talk to James. 
Why don’t you remember that ?” 

Mademoiselle found it expedient to ignore 
this question. She turned to Adela: 

“Do you know vere your good cousin is 
gone ?” 

Adela shook her head. 

“T have hardly seen her to-day. I don’t think 
Alice is well, mademoiselle; she ate no break- 
fast.” 

‘* This house is like one hospital,” commented 
the governess. “ Your fader is ill, miladi has 
ache to her head, and Miss Alice looks like one 


“I wish Cousin George would come home ; he 
always cheers us up. Mademoiselle, can’t we 
have a half holiday this afternoon ?” 


Se 
IN? 





“‘ No, Adela; you are one lazy child.” 
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| 





(| 
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So lessons were resumed in the warm school- 
room, and at five o’clock James brought in a 
tray with the delicate china tea service, and 
Adela was installed in the high-backed chair at 
the head of the table, mademoiselle preferring 
to dispense the bread and butter and cake. She 
was too thoroughly French to enjoy handling a 
teapot, so Lady Adela reigned supreme over the 
cups and saucers. This schoolroom tea was 
quite an institution at the Manor. Alice always 
joined it; my lady often dropped in for a cup, 
and the earl himself sometimes came. 

« James,” demanded mademoiselle, briskly, 
“you have put de five cup; is it that miladi 
comes ?” 

«The countess will be here directly, ma’am.” 

“And Alice—where’s Alice, James ?” 

This inquiry, of course, came from the 
children, and elicited a sigh from mademoiselle 
at their omitting all handle to their cousin’s 
name. 

“TI don’t rightly know, Lady Adela,” replied 
James. “I thought Miss Tracy was here.” 

And then the servant vanished. A moment's 
silence; a kind of undefined fear hung over 
the children. They could not have told what it 
was; they only felt dimly as though sometning 
was going to happen. Mademoiselle looked 
grave and preoccupied. You might have heard 
a pin drop, so quiet were the three when Lady 
Aston joined them. 

She was dressed for dinner. True, there 
would be no one to see her but a suffering old 
man, yet the countess never failed to attire her- 
self for the repast as though for a ceremonious 
party. One of the chief pleasures of her life 
was dress. 

As she sat under her maid’s hands being 
decked with rich lace and gems, did it ever 
occur to her that she had sold herself for such 
things as these, that but for her love of gold 
she might have been George Arnold’s happy 
wife? 

Such thoughts came to her often. At times 
they tortured her ; at others she banished them 
triumphantly with bright dreams of the future. 
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means ‘aes 
In spite of his infatuation for Alice, she yet 
hoped George would return to his old alle- 
giance. 

Looking down the vista of long years, she | 
saw herself at his side; the memory of an old | 





man’s grave anda deadly sin forgotten in her 
happiness. To-night my lady wore ruby velvet 
trimmed with rich white lace. She lopked 
majestically beautiful, yet mademoiselle’s qetick 
eye note d that her ‘face was of an ashen hue, 
and her hand trembled as she took the cup 
which Lady Adela handed to her. 

“ You look so ill, mamma,” said True, gently. 
“Ts your head very bad ?” 

The countess smiled. Gertrude was her 
favourite, probably because she was not one day 
to bear her title. 

“It is better now, dear. What have you 
been doing with yourselves this afternoon:” 

“We heave not been out all day. Made- 
moiselle said it was teo cold.” 

“It is bitter weather. We lave had » large 
fire im the library, and yet I’m quite cold.” 

True stood at her side her tea 
and bread and butter; her bright eyes were 
fixed on her 8 dress, 

“Ido wish oe seen mamma, then 
you'd buy me 


And she Taid one bd carey on the rich 


velvet. A true daughter of Bew-wae this. little 
lady. 
“Ruby would just suit gou” smswered the 
stepmother, kindly. “ Perkegy need not 
wait quite till you are growmy dress this 
colour.” 
“TJ don’t want one,” ‘blantly. 
WW, ‘hy nob?” 


“Eeoulin't | 

A crash! Lady itn hod at hr sy j 
fall from her hamd, ead’ the ~~ 
broken in fragments on the ground. 

“My fingers are so cold,” said her ladyship, 
apologetically. ‘Adela, ring for another cup.” 

It was brought and replenished by the little 
tea-maker. The countess sat sipping her tea as 
though she found it good, and once more silence 
gathered. 

“ Where is your cousin?” asked my lady, at 
last. “Surely she came back from Aston in 
time for lunch.” 

“We haven’t seen her since this morning 
quite early. We thought she was with you, 
mamma.” 

My lady shook her head. 

«Perhaps she went to the Rectory. Your tea 
is delicious, Adela. ‘True, suppose you gote the 
library and just ask if papa would like a cup.’ 

True darted off. She was always a willing 
messenger. Adela poured ont the tea; the 
governess cut a tempting slice of cake, while 
the countess sat with her hand. pressed.on her 
head as’ though to still‘ its aching.’. So True 
found them when she came back. 

“Papa can’t want any tea for he: is fast 
asleep. I couldn’t get him even to sneak to me, 
and, mamma, his hands are quite cold, though 
there is a bright fire.” 

«You ‘should have roused papa, True, and 
brought him here. See how:warm’ and cosy we 
are.” 

** But, mamma, he wouldn’t wake!” 

** Nonsense,” said the stepmother, decidedly. 
** Adela has poured out the tea all ready.. Give 
the cup to me, child; I will wake papa.” 

Mademoiselle and the children stared as..my 
lady left the schoolroom, her velvet train sweep- 
ing the ground. She so. seldom troubled her- 
self about.anyone’s comfort. True followed: her 
a little aggrieved. Adela and the governess 
went on with their tea. Suddenly they heard a 
loud shriek, and then a dull heavy noise as of 
someone falling. Then True came running to 
them. 

“Mamma.cannot wake papa either!” was 
her triumphant beginning, “and she has fallen 
down on the ground. It was she who cried 
out. Oh, mademoiselle, do come quickly.” 

Adela and the governess rushed to the library, 
which was only separated by a passage from the 
schoolroom. There on the sota, his features 
ealm and placid as though in sleep, lay ali that 









was left of Francis, twelfth Earl of Aston. At 
his feet, her face buried in her velvet robe, 
crouched his wife—his widow now. .Made- 
moiselle took in the scene at once. She rang 
the bell loudly. James came in haste. 

“« De earl is very ill,” began the French lady, 
quickly. ‘“*You my g@md quick, seek . de 
Docteur Brown, andigend as Madame Vard to 
tuiladi; she do find’ hassel vary 0 much bad.” 

The frightened children g¢ to their govers 
ness in tears, but Mademois Gruet gentl 
took them one in each hemdandiad them bac 
to the schoolroom. 

“‘“My so dear childpan, aceon not go to 
make more de trouble ia You must 
rest here so tranquil, ead en’ one little vile you 
shall. eome to see your f tuiladi.” 


“Your father and my lady?” The governess 
always spoke so of parents to the 
children. 


Alice —I want Alice,” eried True; “she 
us.’ 





Alice soon purchased a first-class ticket to 
Bromley, and an obliging porter having labelled 
her large trunk, so she and her property were 
ready for what he called the “next main line 
train.” 

Two ladies were in the carriage when she took 
her place, middle-aged women, with wrinkled 
faces and faded.Hair. They looked up inquisi- 
tively at the faig stranger. 

“Too pretty t@ travel alone,” said the elder, 
who was dressed in a wonderful snuff-coloured 
silk and sealgkin. jacket. 

“ Dear Teulten, I eg» you wouldn’t 

returned he 


think out e r sister, severely. 
Miss Jemima wasnet one whit abashed by the 
rebuke, She mes ily . Bvery one 
of curls to if the way they 
jerked towards her 
“You look tired,” ‘she ar pleasantly. 


“Sister Susan and I kaye been to the stores, 
and we feel worn out,” 


always Alice admitted that she-wasitined, bat did not 
Adela was' the bravesofithe two volunteer-where she gomefrom. 
“ We can trust mademwiselle, Tene, she will| “This train stops at every station,” put in 
come for us when But oh, Seam eho always baeate n the dark side of 
tell him Py so sorry.’ “(Tel be eight ore me get home, 
The two children a by he True was Lad news, 
on the i din Adela’s pe tell me when, we hall be at 
Tn there was 0’ between the : 
, but in Adanee or four. ma a dna. fi: Leite hour;’ neplied Je- 
le ki | bot, bid them stay easantly. 
quietly in the schoo she retraced | Meare su Pilate /” snapped Susan. 
ahd Goagetmett thei inter had) “Is pumeued the young ques- 
—— | “Nearly saan” eotscent the two ladies 
| in one breath.” 
CHAPTER. EY, Mat, omnibus pauses to gnd fio,” suggested 
ALIcE’s joumuoy. Ni. “But. it doesn’t meet this train,” suggested 
Gand ali mine is at thy will. 


Gor or Wanwtor. 


MEanwhite, utterly unconsciousof the@vents 
happening at the Manor, Alice Tracy pursued 
her long journey. In that bitter winter weather 
it was no light undertaking for a girl as deli- 
cately nutured.as Alice to travel from Aston to 
London. Flying like some hunted animal, she 
could take no warm wraps, no refreshment, not 
even a book to beguile the tedium of the way. 
She was leaving the home of her childhood and 
going to a person she had never even.seen, and 
yet through all her long journey she never once 
regretted her flight. 

How very differently things had turned out to 
what-she had expected. When this year dawned 
she was Ralph Johnson’s promised wife. It had 
seemed certain that she would be the petted 
mistress of Greatwood, and yet she was to work 
for her own living. 

“T wonder what I shall have to do,” mused 
Alice, thoughtfully. ‘I hope Mrs. Hardy isn’t 
very old. She can’t be helpless, for her letter 
was beautifully written, ~ any rate, she must 
be kinder than Lady Asto 

It was Friday ee when Miss Tracy 
reached King’s Cross, and one would have 
thought she would have heen tired out with her 
long journey, and hurried on to Bromley. as 
quickly as possible ;' but she, was.anxious to leave 
no clue to her discovery, lest the countess should 
write and prejudice Mrs. Hardy egainst her. So 
her proceedings were of the strangest. 

She had no luggage, you know, not even a 
hand bag. “She could hardly have presented 
herself in that plight to her employer. There 
was nothing about her to.indicate she had come 
a long journey, so when she hired a cab and 
directed the mam to drive her to the Lowther 
Arcade—the only public resort in London she 
could think of—he was not at all surprieed. 

She walked up and down the arcade, for more 
than half an hour, made some trifling purchases 
at the gay stalls, and then finding a policeman 
at Charing Cross, by St. Martin’s Church, she 
asked him the best way of reaching Brixton, 
and the man civilly pointed out te her a Paragon 
omnibus. 

She got out atthe Brixton Station. Here her 
box awaited her at the cloak room, thanks to 
mademoiselle’s cousin, already inscribed with the 
direction, ‘‘ Miss Duncan, passenger.” 


‘tow any woman were a cold blanket com- 
mend me to Miss Susan Carden, and yet she 
never meant to be spiteful. Her bark was in- 
finitely worse than her bite, but poor Alice could 
not tell this. She found her fellow-traveller 
very depressing. 

«IT don’t know what I shall do,” she answered, 
despairingly, very near tears after her fatigue 
and anxiety. “I must-go to Keston to-night, 
and I have a large box.” 

“ There, child, don’t fret,” replied Miss Susan, 
more kindly than she often spoke... ‘‘ There may 
be some fiys at the-station. Any way, there's 
one ordered for us,and I’m sure Jemima and I 
can drop you anywhere in Keston you want to 
go; it isn’t a large place.” 

“Oh, thank you very much! 
there ?” 

« We have lived there ever since Jemima was 
a baby,” replied St 

And Alice could ree laughed at the idea of 
the elderly lady in’ snuff-coloured silk ever 
having been a baby at all. She looked now as 
if she never could have been young. 

“We live at the Ivy House,” observed Miss 
Jemima. “ You may have heard of it ?” 

Alice confessed she had not, and fell a little 
in their estimation in consequence. 

Are you thinkiag of making any stay in 
Keston » asked Susan, bluntly. 

“6 ‘Pm going to live pei ae least, I hope 
so,” was the eccentric rep. 

“By yourself?” ° An "every one of Miss 
Jemima’s little curls stood on end at the idea. 
«By yourself?” A child like you! ‘No one 
ever heard of such a thing, did they, Sister 
Susan ?” 

“They haven’t heard of it yet; you junrp to 
conclusions. The young lady never said she was 
going to live alone.” 

« And I am not,” said Alice, pleasantly. “I 
am going to live with Mrs. Hardy of The Grange 
as her companion.” 

* Mrs. Hardy! of .The -Grange !”’ exclaimed 
Miss Jemima. ‘“ Who would have thoughtit ?” 

Both the old ladies appeared so surprised, that 
poor Alice began to fear Mrs. Hardy must ve a 
sort of ogress, who objected to the scciety of her 
fellows. 

“Dearme!” . 

“ To think of that.” 

* Weil, I am astonished.” 


Do you live 
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For the space of five minutes the Misses Car- 
den amused themselves by uttering these and 
similar. speeches, letting them off like fire- 
works. _ Poor Alice felt bewildered, 
ua Do you know Mrs. Hardy?” she asked at 
“ Know her,” repeated Jemima. “Why she 
came to tea with us yesterday, and never 
breathed a word of this.” 

«Not a syllable,” assented Susan. 

« Perhaps she forgot it?” 

“Forgot it! My dear, it would have been 
quite a piece of news. We would have enjoyed 
telling itso, Susan and I would haye put off 
the stores and made a round of calls to-day on 
purpose to let peaple know.’” 

“ But surely Mrs. Hardy’s engaging a com- 
panion can’t be sucha wonderful thing.” 

“Mrs. Hardy’s a wonderful woman, my dear. 
Besides, we've all been puzzling ourselves how- 
ever she would get on without . Stone.” 

‘Is she a nice old lady ?” 

The inquiry really alluded to Mrs. Hardy, but 
Miss Jemima applied it to Mrs. Stone. 
me Very charming. Just the picture of an old 

J." 

And then they found themselves at Bromley 
Station. There chanced to be an dbundance of 
flys there, so Alice bade. adieu to her new, ac- 
quaintances, and set off with her box for The 
Grange. 

It was half-past six when, feeling very 
mf and frightened, she stepped into the large 
hall where a young lady in deep mourning stood 
ready to welcome her. 
gentle and cordial. 

When she had heen Jed into the pretty draw- 
ing-room, Alice felt almost at‘her ease. At first 
she wondered ‘greatly who’ her companion 
was, but decided she must be Miss Hardy, 
although Mrs. Hardy had not mentioned a 
daughter. 

“You would like to go and take ‘off your 
things,” said Dorothea, kindly ; “when you are 
ready to Come down, if you ring my maid shall 
show you the way to the dining-room. Don’t 
dress to-night, it is late and I am sure you must 
be'tired.” 

Alice felt almost in wonderland when she stood 
in her tasteful bedreom- taking off her hat and 
cloak. It seemed to her, her lines had fallen to 
her in pleasaait places if only she could hear from 
George, andif Mrs. Hardy were like her daughter, 
she might be very happy at'T'he Grange. 

It was evidently a well-regulated house. The 
maid answered Miss Duncan’s bell at once and 
showed ‘her the way to the dining-room with 
respectful civility." When Alice entered she 
found that’the meal, a dainty high tea, was only 
prepared for two, and’that her former acquaint- 
ance was already at the table. , 

“T hope Mrs: Hardy is well, stammered Alice, 
when the servant had retired. 

Her companion looked at her in bewilder- 
ment, ‘then she smiled as though much 
amused. 

“Didn’t I introduce myself to you, Miss Dun- 
can? Tam Mrs. Hardy.” 

“You ? meredulously. 

“TI, myself.. Did you expect an old lady in 
‘bine spectacles, my dear, that you seem so 
surprised... 

“ No,” returned Alice, frankly, “ but EF should 
never have thought you could be Mrs. Hardy. I 
fancied, you know, that she was not young, and 
would be quite infirm, and want me to read to her 
and perhaps pick up the stitches she dropped in 
her knitting.” 


The reception was 


The two girls, they were little more, laughed 


outright at this degeription, it was so little suited 
to Dorothea. “ That laugh broke down all 
barriers, each felt the promrise of growing friend- 


ip. 

“Tt never occurred to me to speak-of my age, 
Miss Duncan. I am a year your senior. I have 
heen a widow more than twelve months and I 
haye no relations in England. Idon't want you 
to read to me,,and I never do knitting ; but Lam 
very sure no one needs a,compamion more thanI 
do, for Iam quite alone in the world.” . 

“ And-so am 1?” 


put one of her small white hands on Alice’s 
shoulder. 

“ We will be something better than com- 

nions,” she said, gently, “we wil he 
riends.” 

They went into the drawing-room, and Dora 
drew a chair close up to the fire. 

“I forewarn you, you will be broiled at The 


Grange. Iam achilly subject, and I keép my 


rooms.at fever heat, at least Mr. Hardy told me 
so last night,” 

The companion wondered who Mr. Hardy 
was, but did not like to ask. 

“TI think I am a chilly subject, too, Mrs. 
Hardy, for Ido love to toast myself over the 
fire,” 


* Good child, draw that chair up closer, so, 
opposite tome. There, now, let us talk.” 

“Is Keston a large place ?” 

“No, a little band-box, but I don’t want to 
talk about Keston. I want.to talk about our- 
selyes. You have left your home and come to 
live with me. I don’t want youto feel like a 
stranger, I want to have you for a teal 
friend.” 

There was something almost sad in the stress 
she put on the word ‘real;’ in fact, about Dora’s 
whole appearance, there was a nameless some- 
thing which appealed to the feelings ; she looked 
‘80 young and child-like to have passed through 
so much, to have been both wife and widow. 
Alice went up to her and impulsively took her 
hand. 

“Dear Mrs. Hardy, before you say any more I 
must tell you something, I can’t deceive you any 
longer. I have run away from home. I lived 
with my cousin, and his wife did not likeme, I 
was very unhappy and I came away.” 

The widow did not appear at all surprised. 

“I thought there was some reason for your 
coming:so many hundred miles to live with me. 
Don’t worry yourself, dear, I shall like you all 
the better for having known trouble, for my own 
girlhood was very full of it.” , 

“And one thing more,” added Alice, “ my 
name isn’t really Duncan; at least thet is only 
my second name, but I was so afraid of their 
finding out where I was-going.” 

‘* Don’t tell me the- other name,” commanded 
Dorothea, it will be better for me not to know. 
I can trust your face and Mademoiselle Gruet’s 


letter. You ‘shall be Miss: Dunean to the 
servants and Alice to me. You poor little 
princess.” 


“ There’s nothing to cry for, child,” she: said, 
brusquely noticing Aliee’s tears, and wiping her 
own eyes most suspiciously. 

* You are 80 very kind.” 

«“AmI? Ah, yousee I know what-t is to be 
alone. Before I married my life was a very 
hard one, Alice.” 

“ And then you lost your husband. ‘Qh, Mrs. 
Hardy, my troubles seem nothing to yours.” 

“Ah, but you have confessed your secrets. 
Now I must tell mine,” said Dorothea, simply. 
“My husband was the noblest man I ever met, 
but I only married him to become his widow.” 

“ You knew he was il?” 

“TIT knew he had only a week to live. Hg 
loved me with all hissoul. -More than once he 
asked me to marry him. 
he sent for me and begged me to be his wife 
that his last care might be at rest. The idea 
of leaving me/adone in poverty tortured him,” 

“And you consented ?” / 

“Yes; for his sake more than my own, 
though it has given me wealth instead of 
poverty. But, Alice, if I had loved another 
man; or if Thad not:respected Raymond Hardy 
fromthe bottem of my heart, I should never 
kaye married, him.” 

“think you did quite right,” 

Other people don’t think so. Manmaduke 
Hardy, my husband’s.cousia, brother by affec- 
tion, was very angry indeed, not that he 
grudged me Raymond's fortune, but bedause.he 
could not bear his friends becoming the vietim 
of a designing, mercenary creature; that’s his 
view of the case.” 

“If he were to see you,” suggested Alice, 


When he was dying 


several times. My husband left me to his care, 
and. though Duke detests me, he is faithful to 
his trust. He is coming here soon, so you will 
see him.” 

«JT am sure I don’t want to. What is he 
like ?” 

* About thirty, and very handsome.” 

**Ts he. married ?” 

“No, and I have promised in your name that 
you will not attempt to engage his affections. 
He is most truthful and honourable—in fact, 
Alice, I can only mention one fault, and that is 
his bad taste; he can’t.bear me.” 

« And you P” a little curious. 

“T return his dislike with interest. He does 
say such bitter things. He was here last night, 
and in talking I suggested he should marry. 
He has lots of money; he turned round, stared 
at me and said he didn’t want to be married for 
his fortune like poor Raymond.” 

“Oh, he couldn’t,” cried Alice. 

“‘Well,, something very like it. You must 
keep. the. peace between us when he comes again. 
I fancy it will be harder work than picking up 
the stitches in my imaginary knitting.” 

«Does he come often ?” 

‘He varies. He will come soon now because 
he wants to see you.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, to see if you are a fit and proper 
person to take care of me. He doesn’t believe in 
my own ability that way atall; he thinks me very 

i Yesterday he looked perfectly miser- 
able when I told him my aunt had gone to live 
with her son abroad. He was very fond of 


aunty; by the devoted attention he paid her 
one would have thought he wished to be my 
uncle.” 


“But, Mrs. Hardy——~” 

“If we are to be friends,” interrupted the 
widow, “you must call me by my name; you 
know what it is.” 

* Dorothea.” 

« Well, I was christened so, but most people 
say Dora, and my great friends cal] me Dolly.” 

“ But, Dora, why does Mr. Hardy come to see 
you if he dislikes you so ?”’ 

“It’s perfectly inscrutable unless he does it 
as a-penance, or a matter of duty. It really 
isn’t at all necessary. You know he could send 
me the papers to sign by post perfectly. Of 
course, I know he won’t trust one of his clerks 
in the house; perhaps he is afraid I should flirt 
with them.” 

Tt occurred to Alice as she heard this that his 
cousin’s widow was hardly so obnoxious to 
Hardy as she herself believed. Dorothea ap- 

eared rather fond of the subject of her 

usband’s kinsman. She gave Alice a full de- 
scription of his personal appearance, and then 
exhibited his photograph which embellished the 
album on the centre table. 

‘I wonder you care to keep his likeness if 
you dislike him so,” observed Miss Tracy. 

«Tt isn’t mine. ‘He gave it toaunty one day 
in the summer. She isa great admirer of his ; 
so will you be, I daresay.” 

“Tam sure I shall detest him.” 

Dora opened her eyes. 

«T fancy he’s popular with ladies generally. 
He escorted aunty and me to church one 
Sunday, and the next afternoon every unmarried 
girl I knew in the place came to call on me.” 

«How very trying for Mr. Hardy.” 

“He was quite unconscious of it; he had 
gone back to London.” 

«‘Weren’t they disappointed ?” 

«TI think they were. Duke seems to havea 
knack of charming strangers. The two old 
Misses Carden contided to me he was just the 
man they should have Ghosen for Ela if she had 
been a marrying girl.” 

Mrs. Hardy seemed to find this very amusing. 
She laughed till the-tears came into her eyes ; 
then she perceived that the joke was. lost upon 
her friend. 

“«‘ My dear, wait till you have seen Ela; she 
is. forty-five at.the, very least, and her elder 
sisters treat her like a child. Jemima asked me 





“he might understand better.” 





They had risen then to leave the table. Dora 


Little flatterer! But he has seen me 





onee.to take care of her to London; she was 
afraid to let her go alone.” 
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**Has Miss Carden a sister Susan, and do they 
dress alike.” 

“In snuff-coloured silk. Yes, decidedly. 
Surely you did not meet them. I remember 
now they were going up to the stores to-day.” 

“There were two ladies in the train with 
me; they talked all the way; they said they 
lived at the Ivy House.” 

“That must have been the Cardens. My 
dear, they are the tharacters of the place.” 

** Do they live all alone ?” 

**Oh, dear no. Besides the two you saw and 
Ela, there are two brothers.” 

** Older or younger ?” 

“They come between Susan and Ela, I be- 
lieve. James is a lawyer, and very well off. 
Arthur is—you know what. I mean—a little 
queer.” 

And she touched her forehead. 

“What silly? And he lives with them? 
How can they bear it ?” 

** He is the hobby of their lives; they are all 
three devoted to him, but it is a trial for their 
visitors. Master Arthur has a uliar knack 
of saying awkward things. It is reported he 
once told Ela’s age before a roomful of 


strangers.” 


«Have you ever seen him ?” 

**I am a prime favourite of his. He always 
insists on sitting next to me at tea.” 

** A doubtful pleasure for you.” 

“Very; especially as he is apt during the re- 
past to enliven the company with remarks like 
these, ‘I love Mrs. Hardy. Mrs. Hardy is a 
good girl.’” 

“ At least, he is complimentary.” 

“Poor fellow! At least, he is better than 


“James.” 


* Don’t you like Mr. Carden ?” 

*T loathe him !” 

“Ts he like Mr. Hardy ?” 

** My dear, the two are not to be named to- 
gether. Duke Hardy is a king compared to Mr. 


* Carden.” 


**T cannot tell you what it is,” went on the 
widow, slowly, ‘‘ but I know James Carden is 
mean and cowardly. He goes to church twice 
every Sunday and heads all the subscription 
lists, but the man is not honest; he never looks 
one frankly in the face. I should not like a 
brother after his model.” 

So the two sat on in the warm, brightly 
lighted room. They talked of many things and 
many people, but Alice Tracy never guessed 
that two whose names had been mentioned were 
destined to influence for all time her life history. 
Two men whose faces she had not seen, both of 
whom Dorothea disliked, but whom the little 
lady would not suffer to be named together; in 
a word James Carden and Marmaduke Hardy. 
They sat up late; the pretty clock had chimed 
eleven before Mrs. Hardy rang for lights. 

“I must not keep you any longer; I am sure 
you are tired. Good-night.” 

She put out her hand, then drew Alice for- 
ward and kissed her. 

“ You cannot think how glad I am that you 
are come.” 

“ And I am glad to be here.” 

** Remember, dear, we are to be friends, not 
merely companions.” 

She did not think when she made the com- 
pact that any special proof would be demanded 
of her friendship, but when the dark days came 
and a black cloud broke over Alice’s golden head, 
she nobly redeemed her word, not only by 
word, but by act she showed she meant, “I 
and all mine is at thy will.” 


(To oe Continued.) 











CLOTHES. 





Ar breakfast the dainty, clean house-mistress 
arrays herself in fresh and simple attire; no 
crumpled hair in unwholesome reminder of last 
night’s elaborate coiffure, no silks or other costly 
fabrics, now spoiled and dilapidated ; no for- 
midable wrappers, loud of colour and wonder- 


ful of pattern ; no twice used linen ; no slatternly 
shawls, that horror in untasteful houses; no 
touch of dishabille in the slightest or least sug- 
gestive degree. Unhappily, this picture is muth 
too rare. There are many women who persist 
in wearing at the morning meal, and upon other 
domestic occasions, old gowns, or apparel that 
has been banished from the drawing-room. 
Now, a lady may be dressed in more rich and 
costly fabrics at one time than another, but 
there should be no degrees of neatness, of order, 
of purity, or of freshness. The morning dress 
may be a wholly inexpensive one, but a grease 
stain or a rent is an offence to good taste. 

Many women have little idea of how greatly 
they shock the tastes and really endanger the 
affections of their husbands by their unseemly 
domestic apparel. There is not a man of sense 
and refined feeling anywhere who would not 
prefer some simple and chaste ornament for his 
wife in the morning to any extreme splendour 
at the evening ball. Let a woman by all means 
dress brilliantly on those occasions that render 
it proper. .We have no desire to abridge her 
privileges, nor baffie her instincts in this par- 
ticular; but we claim that it is important for 
her, if she values her household serenity, that 
she should give equal heed to her customary 
attire. The female who goes about the house 
untidily dressed has no right to the title of 
woman. 





TO R. F. H. 





I am sitting alone in the twilight, 

While dreaming of a loved one away, 
One who is young and handsome, 

And he is always so happy and gay; 
And, as I am sitting alone to-night, 

His face in my dream I can see, 
With the sweet, tender smile which he 

always wore 

When he was looking at me. 
We parted one day in summer, 

When the flowers were all in bloom, 
And the birds were singing so gaily— 

But my heart was filled with gloom ; 
And I shall always remember 

The bright, loving look in his eye, 
And the sweet, tender smile that he 

gave me 

As he kissed me the last good-bye, 
If in this world of trouble 

We never should meet again, 
Perhaps in the beautiful by-and-bye, 

Where there is no sorrow nor pain, 
We shall meet with joy and gladness, 


I shall be with the one I love, 
Safe at rest in the realms of the angels 
In the happy home above. L. C 





PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


_ 





THE DRAMA, 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 


A story of the Revolution, illustrated with 
stirring incidents, the riot of picturesque 
crowds, and having a strong dramatic interest, 
is just the material of which ordinary Adelphi 
dramas are made; but the new play “ Ninon” 
is something more than a melo-drama in its 
polished dialogue, poetic situations, and heart- 
moving sympathies. It is a carefully modelled, 
vivid play by Mr. W. G. Wills, with characters 
strongly marked and probable, and it gives 
Miss Wallis an opportunity for a display of 
genuine histrionic ability, which fascinated, en- 
chanted, and delighted her auditors. 

The story opens in the shop of Baget, a 
jeweller and money-lender. The time is in the 
Reign of Terror; the revolution has cut off the 
aristocratic clients of the trader in loans and 





gems. Marat is in the full blush of power, but 


he has a rival in the polished St. Orr, a deputy, 
who, secretly favouring the cause of the nobility 
to which he belongs, yet wears the tricolour. 
Marat has an old grudge against this ex-gallant 
of the court, and Baget has a deeper grudge 
still, for he cherishes the memory of a beloved 
daughter, won, dishonoured, and discarded by 
St. Cyr—a daughter whose miserable death in 
the Seine ever haunts him and calls for ven- 
geance. Marat and Baget plot to obtain it, and 
find a willing tool in Ninon, the surviving 
daughter of Baget, who is urged by specious 
arguments to throw herself in the path of St. 
Cyr, under the disguise of a hunted Royalist 
lady, and act as siren and spy till the time 
shall arrive when, as witness of his disaffection 
to the Republic, she may denounce him. 

Mr. H. Neville isa manly St. Cyr, and Mr- 
Fernandez an impressive representative of the 
aged Baget. One of the great successes of the 
piece was the intense tragi-comedy of Mr. J. G. 
Taylor, who brought down the house in one 
scene, in which, as the ruffianly keeper of the 
escaped Dauphin, he is about to receive death at 
the ds of the mob. 





ROYALTY THEATRE. 


AttnHoueH the miseries of “Jo,” the poor 
crossing-sweeper in Mr. Burnett’s drama of that 
name, as delineated by Miss Jennie Lee, must 
be familiar to most playgoers, they do not seem 
to have lost any of their effect. Its revival last 
night drew a large audience, and the reception 
accorded to the leading incidents was as enthu- 
siastic as though the piece was an absolute 
novelty. The services of Miss Dolores Drum- 
mond had been once more secured for the re- 
vengeful Hortense, which she acted with all 
her accustomed vigour, and Mr. Burnett was 
again the detective Bucket, whilst Miss Jennie 
Lee was, of course, Jo. Independently of the 
assistance rendered by these performers in their 
orignal characters, Mr. Charles Groves proved 
himself an able representative of Lawyer Tulk- 
inghorn, and Miss Florence Bennet looked and 
acted the proud Lady Dedlock admirably. The 
piece was picturesquely placed upon the stage. 





ROYAL AQUARIUM. 


For some time past a party of Zulus have 
been one of the leading attractions at this place 
of amusement, but they were only males, and 
the latest novelty introduced is a bevy of the 
opposite sex. They are three in number, and 

tators are informed that they are daughters 
of the Zulu King himself. Mr. Farini drew 
attention to their marriage ceremony. He 
assured the on-lookers that the Zulu maidens 
were, as represented, daughters of Cetewayo; 
but as it appears all children born in Zululand 
are taken to the royal kraal for adoption, it is 
just possible that some invisible little fairy 
*‘ mixed those babies up,” and that the rightful 
daughters of Cetewayo are not on view. In 
conjunction with the males, the trio of dark 
beauties sang a song and performed the pre- 
liminaries of the Zulu marriage rites ; but it can- 
not be said that they are particularly clever or 
possess any great amount of intelligence. The 
men are far more attractive, and are remark- 
ably fine fellows, one in particular amongst 
them showing great aptitude in throwing the 
assegai. 


i 


HEREDITY. 





For several generations the Darwin family 
has been distinguished for an intelligence far 
above the average, which in two cases, at least, 
has risen to the rank of genius. Almost all its 
members have posse scientific tastes, and 


have followed the learned professions, generally 
with success, We read that Robert Darwin, the 
father of Erasmus, was a man given to scientific 





pursuits. He left two sons, Robert Waring, a 
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poet and a botanist, and Erasmus, the subject 
of this memoir. 

Of the children of the latter five reached 
maturity: Charles, who had already become 
distinguished as, an anatomist, when he died 
from the effects of a wound received whilst 
dissecting ; Erasmus, a statistician and genea- 
logist; Robert Waring, a skilful and eminent 
physician, father of him whom we must desig- 
nate as the Darwin of our own days; Francis, 
a naturalist of merit ; and Violetta, who became 
the mother of Mr. Galton, the author of the 
well-known treatise on the ‘“ Heredity of 
Genius.” <A son of Francis, Captain in, in 
his “‘ Gamekeeper’s Manual,” shows keen obser- 
vation and knowledge of various animals.. The 
two sons of Mr. Charles Darwin, George and 
Francis, have not merely taken part in their 
researches, but have entered into independent 
scientific investigations. 


LOOM NUMBER EIGHTEEN. 


—_— 





Tue failure of Mariner and Co. was fresh in 
our memory when Harry, the golden-haired son 
of the elder member of the , came to the 
Globe Mills in the capacity of examiner of silk 
as it came from the loom, and, working together, 
we became the warmest of friends. 

In order to obtain the name of the weaver, it 
is necessary to have her initials, together with 
the number of her loom, woven with yellow silk 
on one end of the cut, or piece. Why should 
we not weave from a piece of silk a romance as 
sad as life of love deprived? Why—with its 
broken picks here and there, marring the per- 
fection of the piece, or with its single ends or 
tangled warp extending through the whole? Silk 
or wool or cotton are all similes of life—the finer 
the material the greater the damage caused by 
each defect, small, perhaps, in itself, yet spoiling 
the beauty of life with broken shots which cannot 
be mended, for it is too late after the yarn is 
woven; woof and warp perfect or tangled must 
so remain ; it is fate. 

Before a piece of black, lustrous silk stands 

Harry Mariner, with a far-off look in his hand- 
some eyes. It is the number of the loom which 
enchains hisattention ; embroidered in onecorner 
with a single golden hair we find “ M. R., 18.” 
. Dreaming over the gleaming letters in a 
reverie which recalls the days when his hand 
wandered, it may bea little too carelessly, yet 
lovingly, through many golden tresses, with the 
love-laden eyes of the one caressed smiling a 
sweet reproval into his own. 

Only a golden strand, yet bringing back to 
him the songs of other days, the sweet breath of 
ruby lips once near his own, and waking longings 
which he had thought were stifled; arousing a 
dangerous feeling against fate in one who prayed 
that he might not rebel. 

Ah, what passions will a trifle bring to life! 
What mystic power caused Mariner to gaze 
with a lover’s eye, and with a poet’s heart, to 
grant to the owner virtue and graces which we 
are aware no one possesses ; to paint with an 
artist’s imagination a dream of loveliness which 
faded before the real beauty of Marion Ray as 
she sat at loom eighteen ? 

He cuts the characters from the silk, places 
them carefully away, and then ascends the stair 
that leads to the weaving-room, determined to 
find the fair waever. He seeks loom eighteen to 
ask some question in regard to its warps, but 
the words remain unspoken, the eyes alone 
speak admiration when he sees Marion 

He feels an almost irresistible longing to 
caress the fair curls crowning the white fore- 
head. In this, the heart’s awakening of love, he 
feels his life not. too great a sacrifice to win a 
look of love from the glittering sapphire eyes 
shaded by drooping lashes which lend a softened 
beauty to their expression. 

She sits quietly at the loom weaving, weavinz 
with insidious power her spell around his heart. 





He loves! Well, men have been ensnared by 
lesser things than the gleam of golden hair. 

The summer winds are toying with her 
tresses—and, like men who love too fiercely, 
their touch destroying the love they would 
cherish— the wind gives a sudden puff, the 
golden sheen floats towards the belting; one 
moment and the fair flower will be carried to 
the shafting to be whirled, mangled, and 
dropped a bleeding corpse, but Harry has seen 
the danger; she is saved! A crushed hand 
shows her deliverance and his sacrifice. Her 
pretty notion of weaving her name with golden 
hair had brought him to her side in time to save 
her life—what would it do with his. 

After this heroic act, the great love of his 
heart was returned by Marion,.but a nature s0 
noble as his could not consent to see her live and 
toil through a life of poverty. Atthat time poor 
men went to Australia to return with fortunes, 
and thither he resolved to go. No parting could 
be more sad than theirs, no vows more earnestly 
made, nor kisses more warmly given. Farewell 
was spoken, and for the last time his hand 
strayed through the wealth of her golden hair. 

For two years she toiled in poverty, then, 
tempted by wealth and power, she wedded one 
who gave her these—and Harry knew it not. 
They had agreed to trust each other till the 
time arrived when they should be reunited. 


Five years have passed, and Mariner has 
returned a rich man. The years have made 
some difference in the dear old fellow. His 
cheeks are bronzed, and his once laughing blue 
eyes are deeper now, and sterner ; tbese are the 
physical differences, and the heart—why, his 
heart is the same true, manly heart it always 
was. 

His soul is full of eager joy; he can scarcely 
wait to surprise the one he loves with the news 
of his good fortune, to bid her share it with 
him. Poor fellow! His first question was of 
her. I told him she was out of town, nor did I 
know when she would return. I had not the 
courage to tell him of her marriage, although his 
joy caused me the deepest pain when I realised 
how very soon his fond hopes would be 
blasted. 

The evening after his arrival, we attended a 
masked ball for which I had secured invitations. 
It was a brilliant reception, and I watched with 
pleasure the fancy and grotesque forms which 
flitted by. I was startled by a low cry of joy. I 
turned and saw the rapidly paling face of my 
friend, who was muttering : 

“Tt is she!” 

Once more she floated by. I saw a golden 
gleam, I heard a silvery laugh; then I knew too 
well that he was right. I turned away to hide 
my emotion ; when I looked again he was gone 
to seek one he still dreamed was faithful. When 
I next saw him, a beguiling gleam covered his 
heart, and he glided through the waltz with a 
wild, passionate joy in his eyes. 

Closer and closer he strained her to his breast 
in his mad love, unmindful of the eyes that 
watched; unaware that a jealous husband 
frowned his angry disapproval. On he danced, 
nor noticed her frightened look—he only knew 
thatshe was his. As the music ceased, like one 
in a dream of ecstasy he led her to the con- 
servatory. 

Asif under a spell, she could but go with him 
even though she knew not who he was. Amid 
the budding roses, whose every perfume awoke 
a dream of love, they paused. With a happy 
laugh he placed in her hand a small piece of 
black silk. Marion quietly opened it and read, 
while her face grew pale, and her breath came 
quick, “ M. R., 18.” She looked up. He had 
removed his mask. 

* Marion, that has made me happy for five 
years: you must make me happy for the rest of 
my life.” 

He clasped her in his arms. 

**T am rich now, and you are mine at last.” 

Forgetting her position, she leaned her head 
against his heart, and in a low, choking voice 
exclaimed : , 

“Oh, Harry!” 





He did not see her anguish, he only knew 
that she was in his arms, her bright hair 
brushed his face; he knew no more, he cared 
to know no more. Recovering himself with a 
great effort, she said, slowly: 

« Did you know that I——” 

Fiercely he cried, as if; apprehending some 
fearful calamity : 

“TIT know that you are mine—that you have 
been true !” 

At that moment, when she learned his great 
faith, she loved him as she had never loved be- 
fore—with such love that, had she the power, 
she would have given up all riches and lived 
with him in poverty, rich only in his great love 
—but too late! 

It was a cruel blow to him, a bitter awaken- 
ing for her, yet he must know, and she must 
tell him. With each word came a dry sob as 
she told him all. With faith torn from his 
heart, and love turned to hate, he trampled in 
the dust the gleam of her golden mi ™ 

b 6. OC; 


—_—_—_ 
ON FRIENDSHIP. 


Ir is one of the singular inconsistencies of 
human nature that we resent the criticisms or 
advice of old friends, while we do not object to 
similar frankness on the part of newer acquaint- 
ances. People who are beginning to know each 


: other may express without offence, and with 


great mutual advantage, many opinions about. 
each other which, between old friends, would 
be extremely disastrous. 

It is interesting and helpful to know how we 
affect a new friend; it gives us just that sense 
of our own personality which is to each one of 
us the one constant and therefore hidden ele- 
ment in all experience; we can bear evena good 
deal of mortification, if it be united to this 
illuminative knowledge, and the mere fact that 
our friend continues our friend while yet the 
acquaintance is young enough to die easily, 
prevents this mortification from being exces- 
sive. We would make the most of that short 
interval in which criticism imparts information 
and rouses no reminiscence. 

It is quite possible that one may be even 
startled at learning some fact about one’s self 
obvious to everybody else, and though between 
mature human beings such information cannot 
often be made the basis of much change, still 
it is well to be enlightened on a point obvious 
to all others. The great need of a new friend- 
ship is openness. As we are invited to explore 
a new region, we should not be taken past 
locked gates, and arrested at the opening of 
tempting vistas. Without large confidence at 
this stage, a friendship cannot begin to be, and 
we do not think the confidence is often mistaken, 
unless the friendship is itself mistaken. - 


A WITTY PARSON. 


A Scorcu clergyman by the name of Watty 
Morrison was a man of most irrepressible 
yhumour. On one occasion a young officer scoffed 
at the idea that it required so much time and 
study to write a sermon as ministers pretend, 
and offered a bet that he would preach half an 
hour on any ge in the Old Testament 
without the slightest preparation. Mr. Morrison’ 
took the bet and gave for a text, “And the ass 
opened his mouth and he spake.” The parsom 
won the wager, the officer being rather disin- 
clined to employ his eloquence upon that par- 
ticular text. 

On another occasion Mr. Morrison entreated 
an officer to pardon a poor soldier for some 
offence he had committed. The officer agreed 
to do so if he would in turn grant him the first 
favour he should ask. Mr. Morrison agreed to 
this. Ina day or two the officer demanded that 
the ceremony of baptism should be performed 
ona puppy. The clergyman agreed to it, and 
a party of many gentlemen assembled to witness 
the novel baptism. Mr. Morrison desired the 
officer to hold up the puppy, as was customary 
in the baptism of children, and said : 

“As Iam a minister of the Church of Scot- 
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land, I must proceed according to the ceremonies 
of the church.” 

“Certainly,” replied the major. “TI expect 
all the ceremony.” 

«Well, then, I begin by the usual question. 
*You acknowledge yourself the father of this 
puppy ?’” 

A roar of Iauebter burst from the assembly. 
The officer threw the candidate for baptism 
away, and thus the witty minister turtied the 
laugh against the infidel who intended to deritte 
the sacred ordinance. 





CHINESE EXTRAVAGANCE. 





Tur two Empresses of China are. the most 
extravagant women on the face of the earth. 
Last year they spent on dress 250,000 taels. The 
high dignitaries of the empire have rerionstrated 
with these Imperial ladies; but without suceess. 
The younger of the two Empresses, who hasjust 

ntered her seventieth-year,-bas declared to the 
State Treasurer that she has literally nothing to 
wear except a red velvet garment/covered with 
seed pearls, and that, unless more money is forth- 
coming, she will decamp into Tartary and take 
the Emperor with her. As the Emperor is'still 
an infant in arms, he has naturally no voice in 
the matter. The Enrpress is an ardent advocate 
of women’s rights, amd she will probably have 
another seed pearl dress, even if China becomes 
bankrupt in consequence. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


When fond of power, of beanty vain, 
Her nets she spread for every swain, 
I strove to hate, but vainly strove— 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

“Yrs, dearest Acatha, your father has con- 
sented. There remains only to fix the day for 
the full completion of our happiness. Let it be 
soon, my beloved. Be gerterous, be noble, and 
superior to all the coquettry of your sex,” said 
Digby Mayfield to the beautiful heiress whom 
he had so strattgély, and, it might be, so un- 
expectedly won. 

They had been now fof some weeks at The 
Waldrums. Lord Mayfield-had-had ample time 
at once to obtain Lord St. Colomb’s consent to 
his suit, and also'to gradually press on his fair 
daughter the urgent and incontrovertible pro- 
priety of a speedy marriage. 

Why should she hesitate? Why should the 
alliance, that was at once so suitable in rank, 
and, as it appeared, soadapted for the happiness 
of the contracting parties, bein the least délayed. 
even for an hour more than was absolutely 
necessary ? 

No one could have found any rational eause; 
no one could have even imagined there could 
be a hitch in so smooth a prospect-andso fitting 
a bridal between those two young people, so 
equal in rank, age, fortune, and geed loks. 
Yet Agatha shrank back and paused. Whether 
from,maidenly timidity or from a reluctance to 
give up her maiden gladness— 


Fora nume and for 4 ring, 


could not well be decided. 

Ia any case'so it was. Lady Agatha avoided 
the subject until it was no longer possible to 
ignore its necessity, and whew at length it was 
thus firmly placed for her decision she sickened 
and trembled like a leaf agitated by the summer 
breeze. But then it seemed so natural for the 





situation, and, in many respects, so alluring to 
the'suitor. 

Surely it was flatteringly touching for him 
that the proud heiress should thus tremble in his 
embrace—that she should be thus fattered and 
agitated at the idea of giving herself to him as 
his bride, she who had both a princess’s position 
and a princess’s mien. She must love, there 
could be no doubt of it, or wherefore this emo- 
tion? Her answer mote than confirmed the 
thoughts which her mariner’ excited. 

“You must give me time, dear Digby,” she 
said. “Remember how young I am, and how 
much I have to do before the marriage can take 
place. I must have time’'to think and arrange 
vefore I can even think of such a momentous 
subject.” , 

“Nay, nay, love, money will do much—will 
do all that is hecessary,” returmed the lover. 
“4 few brief orders will arrange for the trous- 
seau, and as to the lawyers, leave it to me to 
hasten all their dilatory proceédings. Come, 
love, when shall it be? Next month, or a week 
or two Iater? But not more, my Agatha, not 
lottger, if you love me.” 

There was doubt and annoyance in his tone, 
however slightly foreshadowed, such as recalled 
the girl to a sense of her real and natural posi 
tion with regard to the young marqmis. 

“Tt must be at the latest period,” she said. 
“I cannot be ready im less than six or mrore 
weeks. As to the day, my arithmetic fails me 
to calculate precisely where that would bring 
us. > 


“et it be the end of February,” he said. 
* As to the exact day, I must Jeave that to you 
as your undoubted privilege so long as you will 
grant me my prayer. You Know that my poor 
ptace has beer all newly decorated formy coming 
of age, and all the alteratiots you may see 
necessary can be better effected by yourseff, 
dearest Agata, so I have little to do except 
arrange the settlements with your father, aud I 
promise you that will not be of any long delay 
if money can avail to quicken the lawyers;” 
and Di¢by gazed tenderly in the girl’s ‘face as 
he spoke, and pressed her hand to his lips with 
a fervour that seemed at least to speak of’a trae 
and ardent love. 

There might have been ghosts arise between 
them as she timidly responded with a whispered 
assetit. ‘The shadow of the outcast and lonely 
Leila, the image of the absent Egbert Dunalian, 
te whom Agatha had more than half promised 
her troth, might have--perhaps they did—come 
like misty figures between the lovers. 

But if so they were quickly and resolutely 
banished—brushed aside like a dewy film from 
the eyes of both, and ere the intérview ended 
all that could be fixed was arranged for the 
bridal, subject to Lord St. Colomb’s approval, 
and from that day all.was joy and bustle and 
preparation at The Waldrums. 

It was perhaps no bad time for a country wed- 
ding, when all the gay devotees of fashion were. 
floating about in their native land or, the foreign 
regions more attractive to their ideas. The 
next few weeks were indeed spent in one. con- 
tinued whirl of excitement. Jewellers, dress- 


makers, and milliners were in the ascendant, 


with their mingled humility and tyranny. 

Perhaps there was less than usual displayed 
of either quality in this instance, for Lady 
Agatha had not only the gift of knowing what 
she really wanted and liked, but ample wealth 
to gratify all her wishes; and what was more 
uncommon still, the two marquises were 
“‘d@aecord”’ as to the yet more important ques- 
tion of settlements, while it was also arranged 
‘that the young couple should pass part of the 
year at The Waildrums, while Lord St. Colomb 
was to spend as much titte as suited Him with 
his new son-in-law. 

The only point that remained to be settled 
was the destination of the bridal pair on their 
wedding trip, and that was finally decided should 
be to Italy, which Lady Agatha had never 


visited, and was supposed to be now quite ‘the 
right season of the year for-a brief residence 
there. Thus all prelimirgriés were arranged, 
and now the wedding-day was at hand, and The 





Waldrums was fast filling with visitors, who 
were to be yet more inceet’sed on the memorable 
day from the country round. gia 

Presents had showered im on the bride, which, 
as the penny-a-liners say, “‘ were numerous and 
costly,” and the dress and jewels for the: ocea- 
sion were worthy of the béauty and the rank of 
their wearer. What could be more perfect in 
all respects? What more enviable than such a 
destiny as awaited the beautiful heroine of the 
occasion, or the bridegroom who ‘had secured so 
rich a prize? 

The sum shone bright and warm on that 


Pebruary morning, as if im special ‘honour of 


the féte on which it shéne. Lady Agatha rose 
early. She had not- slept well, and was weary 
of her testless couch, and without summoning 
her maid, she'wrapped herself in'a warm peic- 
nortand sit down by the fire till it was time to 
begin her bridal toilette. 

She was weary of musing after those long 
hours when thought had been sobusy. She had 
been visited by sad and unwelcome memories 
during that dark, silent night, memories of an 
earlier and truer love than she felt for Digby, 
Marquis of Mayfield—of a love that she had 
thrown away by her own pride and coquettry, 
and which now revived like the flickering blaze 
of a lamp on the day when it would become a 


sin. 

The hurry and whirl of the last few. weeks 
had not left her time to think, and now, when 
all was over, and she was about to speak her 
irrevocable vow to another, to eut off the last 
hope. of ever retrieving the;past, a passionate if 
transient fit of remorse seized her. She re- 
membered that noble presence, that lofty, proud 
nature that had secretly won upon her own, and 
the talents and dignity which had.ever given 
Egbert Dunallan a distinguished jplace among 
his fellows, 

This had been hers, and would have reflected 
lustre on her own attractions, while the love 
that he had won would, she knew, never be felt 
again by her for any human being. The thought 
was simply intolerable, and to divert the need- 
less, dangerous agony she took up one or two 
parcels of letters and papers that were lying on 
her dressing-table, and, which she had not yet 
the time or inclination to open. ~ 

One or two were idly cast aside, but one of the 
“papers” was not only directed in an unknown 
hand, but it bore a foreign postmark, which 
excited her curiosity in a very different degree 
from the more ordinary and commonplace mis- 
sives. She glanced down the columns till she 
came to @ paragraph which had been specially 
marked, and rapidly perused the sentence thus 
indicated. It ran as follows: — 


“ A PAINFUL if romantic incident oecurred a 
few days ago near Nice. A.young English 
nobleman, who has heen staying. there for a 
short time, and a baronet of known reputation 
in such affairs, had a hostile meéting, which 
resulted, we are sorry to say, in a mortal injury 
to Lord Dunallan, and the consequent fight of 
his opponent, Sir Charles Dunmow, and the 
second, Lord Fleming. We understand that it 
had the usual origin in a rivalry in the good 
graces of a fair-and distinguished lady, whose 
name if would not be delicate or respectful to 
mention, and the more so as the painful affair 
will probably be hushed up by the death of the 
unfortufiate young nobleman, who lies in a hope- 
less condition, attended by the most eminent 
surgeons in the city, but, we fear, in vain.” 


Such was the intelligence devoured by Lady 
Agatha with that morbid agony that seems to 
desire to exhaust the last dregs of bitterness, to 
deepen the wound created by the stab of the 
weapon thus received into the heart. 

She perused it to the end, her cheeks blanch- 
ing and her lips quivering at every line, and 
then, with alow wail, she quiéfly fainted away. 
‘Was Egbert’s blood on her head? Was it to 
sprinkle her bridal wreath? Was his funeral 
bell to ring with her bridal chimes? The 
strange, unexpected. pang was too much when 
coming on her after that weary night and re- 
morseful memories, and when her maid, Pauline, 
came in with a cup of coffee and roll for the 
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early breakfast, she found her lying still and 
senseless, the paper clasped in her hand, and a 
look of unmistakable pain on the unconscious 
features. 

Pauline was French, and fully equal to the 
eecasion, both as to self-possession and the 
quick perception of intrigue or mystery. There- 
fore, without summoning aid and causing 
scandal and disturbance that could not easily 
have been afterwards remedied, she first secured 
the paper in Lady Agatha’s hand, and then ap- 
plied herself quietly ‘to restoring her to anima- 
tion. 

It was no very rapid task, for the shock had 
given a sudden collapse to the vital organs more 

serious that a common and ordinary 
fit. Butin time the stimulants and the essence 
that were used by the skilful attendant had this 
effect, and Lady Agatha opened her eyes in wild 
bewilderment. 

“ Where am I? What is it?” shesaid, faintly, 
as gs around. lady. ¥ tatahade 

“Oh, it’s nothing, my ou’ve fainted, 
that’s all. You've been over-done, that’s i, it, and 
now you’ve just begun to feel it,” said Pastline. | the 
There, now lie down a little amd —o and 
ver ady soon 7 ees 

Aga’ 
now. "She Sn oo pac 
ing; and the miserable and idea, 
Fer preceded Ge ues 
banished 


her faint- 
idea that 
which 
Coy and 
if eotion of her 


erful effort. 
” she said. 


« The one ney ney fainted,” replied her 
mistress, eagenky. 

“I saw none when I came in, wy ledy, and I 
do not think there was one nea ” returned 
the maid, calmly. “ Let me look # is on the 
floor,” she went on, affecting a genious search 
for the missing journal ; while Lady Agatha at 
last consented to lie down for a time on the 
luxurious couch by the fire, and close her eyes 
in quiet repose. . 

But the Frenchwoman looked, as may be sup- 
posed, im vain, and Lady Agatha could only 
imagine that it had dropped in the fire from her 
nerveless hands. 

“ What shall I do? What is the time, Pau- 
line?” she suddenly exclaimed, after a brief 
stillness, 

“You need not disturb yourself yet for half- 
an-hour, my lady. I will have’ everything 
ready, and the dressing will not take long—with 
such a lovely bride,” replied the Frenchwoman, 
soothingly. ‘“ There, you must try and pluck 
up courage, my lady,” she wenton. “What 
will the world say? what will my lord or' the 
young marquis sayif youare not like yourself— 
proud and handsome, as you are rich and high- 
born? There, you'll be all right in a little 
time if you do but try, my lady.” 

It was the best chord that the maid ane 
have touched, and Lady Agatha’s high spirit re- 
sponded to-it: even. more quickly than Pauline 
could have even hoped. 

She clasped her hands tightly over her heart 
to stop its throbbing pulses. She closed her 
eyes once more. resolutely to shut out the 
images before her vision, and called every feel- 
ing of pride and. womanly self-respect’ to her 
aid. 

Should she, the only child. and heiress of a 
noble name, and‘ the deséendant of a long line 
of aneestors, bear the crushing disgrace that 
any failure at such &@ moment must inevitably 
bring on her head ? 

It would blight’ her whole career if scandal or 
gossip was busy now with her name; and she, 
with a brilliant future before her, would die 
rather than be disgraced. The blood returned 
to her cheek and lips, and flowed over the ex- 
hausted brain at the stimulating thought. 

“Give me some wine and biscuits, Pauline, 
then I will begin to dress,” she said, rising de- 
terminedly from the sofa. 

The restoratives were swallowed. The bride 
took her seat in the chair that Pauline had 
placed before the toilette-table, while her abun- 


to her | 


dant hair. passed through her maid’s skilful 
fingers and gradually became coiled into braids 
and folds, into whieh the bridal veil was soon to 
be fastened with the magnificent aigrette given 
by the bridgroom for that purpose. 

Then followed the rest of the toilette, which 
Pauline would not allow anyone but herself to 
assist. 

“It would only distract me,” she said, “and 
Ido not choose amy one else should dress my | 
lady for her bridal. | No, it’s all very well for 
Janet to assist other days, but on this occasion 
—never !”’ 

So the important business went om im silence. 
Pauline knew too well her nature to hemaes her 
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of Mayfield. 
dad the ceremony went over without let ‘or 
a ‘Phe bride gave her response with 
same clear amd unhesitating, if lower tone 
than the bridegroomy ; the congratulations were 
received with a, perfect grace and composure 
that —w_T TT 
intances, 
breakfast wentem in ite 

and still the mew Maxchioness of 
not fail nor quiver ime 
formalities it 
the bride at ey a 
and prepame for departure with her new 
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Once more she wae in her dressing-room: with 
the attendant who had so long shared her confi- 
dence and. waited om her every fancy, and then 
the constraint gave way. She gave one long, 
deep sigh, and then once more she lost con- 
sciousness and power, and sank in an exhausted 
if not altogether unconscious swoon. Once 
again Pauline covered her weakness, and tended 
the sufferer with skilful care, and ere the car- 
riages were announced the bride was arrayed in 
her travelling dress ready to depart. But if 
ever the seeds of misery and rankling fester 
were planted in a proud breast, they were ger- 
minating in that of Agatha, Marchioness of 
Mayfield. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


When luiled im passion’s dream my senses slept 
How did I act? . E’en like a wavward child: 

I smiled with pleasnre when I should have wept, 
And wept with sorrow when I should have smiled. 


Lriza Loraine had left the the presence of 
the patient whom she had so long and carefully 
tended with feelingsof mingled indignation and 
sorrow. It was bitter,to think that her care 
had been thrown away on an ingrate, and worse 
still to feel that she was exposed to such dee 
and unprovoked insults as had been heaped ot 
her -with perhaps unconscious aggravation by 
Lord Dunallan. 

Should. not her position, her loneliness, her 
very garb have been sufficent protection against 
such black ingratitude? Whut had sae done? 
What lightness of manner had given cause to 
such degrading proposals? What improprieties 
could have been the cause of Digby’s daring 
insult ? . 

Her conscience did most assuredly acquit her of 
any known fault, and all that her sensitive 
mind could imagine was that he had, without 
any. knowledge or will, committed some sole- 
cism in the etiquette of society that emboldened 
the patient to presume on his license, and at- 
tempt to reduce her to his own base views. The 
girl wasso completely engrossed by these ideas, 
that she was not aware she had in some measure 
gone out of her way to the home of the nurses, 
where she had hitherto only returned in com- 
pany with anotner of the sisters. 

‘She became at last sensible of the fact by the 
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the agh-born aan weutey and young Marquis ‘she 


unknown region in which she was entering, and 
as she glanced round at the open country, which 
was too far outside the city for the right road to 
her normal home. ° 
She stood for a few moments looking round in 
i gome dismay, and wondering how she would re- 
trace her heedless steps, when she heard a step 
near her, amd hastily turned in hopes of seeing 
some ome competent to set her on the right 
path. 
Base a figure, however, that scarcely gave 
her such fulkconfidence ; young and slight and 
\tall, it was just ome that after her recent experi- 
ence she would have avoided. And though the 
fast closing light prevented her from discerning 
destures, she had an instinctive 


; nes to making any advance on the point 


But then in that lonely spot no one else might 


:|@ome before dark, and she was too completely 


jastray to dare to venture on blindfolded and 
allovie.. She was hesitating what could next be 
of dome, whem her doubts.were ended by the new- 
comer himself, amd im our English tongue, that 
dreaded far more than a foreign idiom, and 
especially when it spoke in accents which, if not 
familiary were at least too well-known to her not 
to a. with dread. 

“ my pretty one, what isi#t? Are you 
lost ? ! it’s welll you “a me. I’ll soon 

ut im the right way, PY} warrant.” 
i W wos the hated woice of the grandson of 
Mrs. Somers, the clainwant to Madame de Cenci’s 
fortune and. the titleand estates of Spinola, who 
spoke. It was his arm that dared to encircle 
her, amd his daring lips that tried to touch hers, 


; | @eshe im his grasp. 


“@nhand me'!—free me !” she exclaimed, with 
imdignation. “How dare you insult me 


« Ab! don’t put yourself out of the way, my 
pretty girk. I know you very well. You are 
the very one I wanted ever since I saw you. 
There, come along. I’ll take care of you, 
promise,” said the “audacious young villain, as 
he tightened his hold of ker waist, and 
attempted to draw her forward along the path 
to a yet more secluded spot. 

Leila resisted with her whole might and 
strength. She did not scream, partly from a 
sort of paralysed surprise, and partly from a 
sense of loneliness that made any cries unavail- 
ing: She would scarcely have believed herself 
to be capable, though “Hugo did tighten his 
clasp till it well nigh affected her breath, and 
she felt that in a few moments she should be 
well nigh choking and weakened in her’ efforts 
to get loose. 

The very emergency gave her courage and 
thought. She made one desperate attempt to 
struggle and cast off the hateful arm that 
bound her to the infamous, black heart of that 
heedless youth. 

He was perhaps unprepared for this sudden 
outburst after a comparative lull in the 
struggles she had made, and to her surprise as 
well as delight she once more found herself free 
from the iron clasp that had fettered her, 

It was only the work of a moment for her to 
fly at the utmost of her speed in what she be- 
lieved to be the direction of the city. But her 
recent struggle had weakened her, and she had 
perhaps to a certain extent suffered from the 
anxious and long attendance on the severe and 
dangerous wounds of the ungrateful Egbert 
Dunailan. 

And thus the fleetness of her usual steps was 
to some extent impaired and hampered in this 
her hour of need. But she did not relax her 
efforts. She ran on withthe utmost vigour that 
she could command; she foreed the aching, 
trembling limbs to their very utmost extent, 
and stiil they seemed to drag under her and to 
keep her from making any sensible progress in 
her flight. 

He was behind her—that infamous pursuer— 
gaining on her, closing on her. In another 
minute or so he would be on her path. His 
arms were well nigh touching her, and his very 





| breath seemed to be in close contact with hez 


cheek. 
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She gave one long despairing cry now as she 
put forth her exhausted strength. It was well 
nigh involuntary as well as hopeless, and 
perhaps for that very reason more shrill and 
piercing than would otherwise have been the case. 
But Hugo’s arm was now absolutely touching 
her. 

In another instant she would have been once 
more in his arms, subject once more to the 
cruel insults he meditated, and from which she 
had escaped. But she was not thus utterly 
abandoned in her extremity. 

She heard a step bounding rapidly forward ; 
she heard a voice which even in that moment 
of agitation she thought she recognised. There 
was an angry oath, a resolute, firm threat on 
both sides. Then she felt herself snatched from 
the odious embrace, and for the moment free. 
But then her thoughts and senses failed her al- 
together and she knew no more. 

She fainted in the arms of her preserver, all 
unconscious that the audacious assailant had 
been felled to the ground, and that he was only 
just rising with choking vengeance in his heart 
and on his lips, while she herself was borne off 
in triumph from the scene of the struggle. 

Poor Leila. It was only the second time she 
had ever fainted in her life. The first great 
and stunning sorrow of her young life had bereft 
her of sense, and now this cruel insult follow- 
ing that of the more refined but not less 
humiliating one of Lurd Dunallan reduced the 
over-tried girl to the same condition of helpless 
insensibility. 

Then for the moment she knew nothing of 
her past or present. She lay in the arms of the 


brave and powerful saviour from outrage, while | 


the veil that hung round her face and the 
long eyelashes thus lay on the colourless 
cheek, alone relieved their ashen hue. 

There was a fond gaze bent on her fair face ; 
there were lips that would fain have been 
delighted to touch hers in true and loving 
reverence. But it was forborne. There was too 
pure and honourable affection in his heart 
to permit such yielding to passion, and the in- 
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(our OF PERIL.] 


| sensible girl was as safe in those manly arms 


as in those of a father or a brother. 

She was carried to a safe distance from the 
hateful and mortified admirer. who had so 
wickedly taken advantage of her loneliness, and 

| then laid gently down on one of the seats that 
| are studded about at intervals on the banks of 
the Arno, while the young man who had 
rescued her applied himself to the task of re- 
storing her to consciousness. 

Leila’s swoon was perhaps longer and more 
alarming than that of the rival who had sup- 
planted her in the affections of her first lover, 
but then it had no remorse in the cause that 
had brought on the temporary death. And it 
was under far less favourable conditions that 
the young girl was brought back to life. ‘There 
were no soft cushions for her repose, and no 
stimulating essence to warm her chilled frame. 
But then there was tender support in the arms 
that encircled her, and a magic power in the 
voice that implored her to open her eyes and to 
speak one word that could re-assure her com- 
panion as to her safety. 

«« Leila—dearest—sweetest—best loved, speak, 
speak to me,” came on her chilled ears with a 
wakening influence that no other could have 
produced. 

And as if it could wake her up from the very 
grave the girl opened her eyes and looked up 
with a look of delighted relief and surprise in 
the face of Geoffrey Sabine. The face of the 
| only friend she could trust in the world, and 
| who she yet feared had been forfeited by the 
malice and falsehood of others. ‘Geoffrey dared 
scarcely interpret that look as it innocently be- 
trayed. There was such confiding joy and even 
tenderness in its expression. 

“Then you do not despise me; you do not 
think me guilty?” she faltered, too much 
agitated and surprised to comprehend tke full 
force either of her looks or words. 

**T would as soon ttink an angel guilty,” he 
said. ‘And could I ever have doubted for a 
moment the infamous plot what I have just 
seen would have told me all. Iam here now fo 
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test, if possible, the fraud I believe to have 
been committed, and have longed and striven to 
find you, but till now in vain. At least, I have 
this happiness to thank that young villain for,” 
he went on, with clenched teeth that spoke his 
bitter indignation. 

«And I am so glad also,” said the girl, 
softly. 

«But where are you? What does this dress 
mean ?” he said, glancing at the costume Leila 
wore. 

She briefly explained. Geoffrey’s brow con- 
tracted at the idea. 

“Good heaven, what a fate; what an employ- 
ment for you!” he exclaimed. “It cannot—it 
must not last, Leila; it depends on yourself to 
give up such a life.” 

Poor Leila; she scarccly dared to understand 
the meaning of his words. She had been taught 
so cruelly the bitter lesson of man’s perfidy 
that she could not trust—at least, not openly— 
the man she loved with all a girl’s first affec- 
tion. 

“No, no,” she said; “I must—I will stay 
where I am safe and independent; and, besides, 
I have made an engagement with my superior 
for a certain time. Still, it is very, very kind of 
you,” she went on, in a soft, faltering tone. 

“Well, we shall see,” he replied, quickly. 
“The first thing to be done is to escort you 
home in safety, and make the principal under- 
stand that I have real business with you that 
makes it necessary for me to see you, and then 
when you are more composed and stronger we 
can arrange your plans. Are you better now, 
dear Leila?” he said. “The air is getting 
chill, and even in this climate it may do harm 
to your delicate form. Lean on me; it is such 
happiness to be of use to you,” he murmured, 
softly. 

It was bliss and safety to the stricken girl to 
feel the support of her only friend—her only 
lover, and she went in confiding, wrapt happi- 
ness to her humble home with him as her pro- 
tector. 

(To de Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE “ TRAVELLER'S JOY.” 


Wretches low-browed, 
With cruel eyes 
And savage voices loud, 
Speaking black lies. 
Tux Ropsers. 


Armzren Moore would have given all she 
possessed for leave to escape once more into 
the snow and the darkness, unseen by the ter- 
rible people who filled the filthy taproom of 
the “Traveller's Joy,” but, alas! it was too 
late, they had seen her. 

They glared on her with their evil eyes, and 
they asked her to come in in tones that implied 
a command rather than an invitation. 

“Come in. What are you skulking out there 
for ?” asked one low ruffian. ‘“ Whoever is with 
you let him come in.” 

The man was not Irish. Ina moment her quick 
ears detected that fact, but the two who were 
with him were Irish. One was an old man, 
stupidly intoxicated: He was half asleep over 
the can of ale that stood at the edge of the very 
dirty table close to where he sat. He was bald 
and toothless, and ugly, through old age, slo- 
venly attire, and drinking habits. 

At his feet was a square box of polished 
wood, such as jewellers use when they send out 
watches and gold guard chains on approval. 
Aileen had seen such boxes a few times in her 
life, and she could not divest herself of the idea 
that this one had been stolen. 

The other two men, the one who had spoken 
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[A TERRIBLE NIGHT. ] 


to her and his companion, were beings with 
wickedness and ruffianism stamped on their 
brutal faces. Aileen had seen few of such 
characters; but still, once or twice at country 
fairs, where she had been taken as a child, she 
had seen such faces in the crowd. 

It was not only that these men wore rags, 
that their faces were expressive of the most 
brutal ferocity, but their heads and physiogno- 
mies were those of murderers. There hung 
around them the atmosphere of the gaol and 
the hulks. 

Instinct spoke loudly in the soul of Aileen 
Moore, and warned her of this. Her five sove- 
reigns seemed to burn her breast, where they 
lay hidden. She knew perfectly well that those 
men would have weighed the sin of taking her 
life against the gaining possession of those five 
sovereigns as the veriest dust in the balance 
against an ingot of gold. 

“ But they can’t know that I have them,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘ Courage; I must seem poorer 
thanIam. There is a woman here, too.” 

Alas, poor Aileen, and what a woman! She 
remembered the words of Peter Maguire, the 
mail-cart driver: 

“The house is a nasty-looking -place, and I 
can’t say that the people who keep it are very 
nice either. ’ 

Nice! Merciful heavens! Mrs.° Leary, the 
landlady, might have stood to a painter as a 
model for a murderess. She was past fifty, a 
tall, bony, masculine woman. Her attire was 
of the shabbiest kind. One of the most dis- 
agreeable things abont her was her smile. 
She had projecting teeth, and the effect of her 
so-called smile was dreadful upon sensitive and 
timid natures. 

Besides these four persons we have attempted 
to describe there was a fifth—Mr. Leary, the 
landlord, a short, swarthy, dwarfish man, with 
meeting brows, a large head, and misshapen 
feet. What wonder if Aileen paused when she 
saw this hideous assemblage in the wretched 
room, and wished herself again outside in the 
snow and darkness ? 





‘What do you want?” asked Mrs. Leary. 

Her accent was English, but her husband 
broke in with an unmistakable Hibernian 
brogue : 

“What are ye after at. this time of night ?” 

“TI am a poor girl,” faltered Aileen. ‘“ My 
friends were sending me to Loughrea”’—she 
paused, then went on again—“ to Loughrea, and 
so as to save my having to pay I was sent in 
the mail-cart. The wheel came off, and Mr. 
Maguire was forced to go on on horseback with 
the mail bags. It was late for a girl to walk 
ten miles, and so he sent me here. He said he 
knew you would give me a cup of tea and a bed, 
and in the morning a bit of breakfast, to help 
me on my way.” 

“We don’t give charity,” said Mrs. Leary. 
“Tf you can pay for what you have, yes.” 

“T have a few shillings, ma’am.” 

“A shilling for your tea, sixpence for your 
bed, and another shilling for your breakfast. 
Can you pay that ?” said Mrs. Leary. 

“Yes, ma’am, I will,” replied Aileen, “ be- 
cause there’s a snowstorm coming on, and I 
have nowhere else to go for shelter.” 

The two brutal guests exchanged glances 
with the dwarfish landlord. What did those 
glances mean? Aileen shuddered. 

“They would murder me if they knew I had 
five pounds about me!” she said to herself. “I 
must seem as poor as some workhouse child if I 
can in their eyes.” 

** We should like pay beforehand,” said Mrs. 
Leary, with her hideous grin, “for you might 
bolt in the night.” 

Aileen produced her purse. All the evil eyes 
in the wretched room fastened upon it greedily. 
She handed Mrs. Leary two and sixpence and 
replaced the purse in the pocket of her dress. 
Then she sat upon one of the miserable straw 
chairs as near to the fire as she dared, and she 
looked at that rather than into the cruel faces 
which surrounded her. 

Soon these people resumed the conversation 
which she had interrupted. They were trying 
to induce the bald-headed, tipsy old man to un- 
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lock the box which he was now hoiding tightly 
between his feet on the floor. 

‘Ts it only full of stones?” asked the first 
ruffian, who was an Englishman named Biil 
Wells, addressing the old man whom he g¢ailled 
Casey.” 


tinued. ‘They pretended to try and get him| which contained a miniature pond ,in that 

off on account of his youth, but though they sent | corner.- 

a memorial to the Home Secretary they hung} A small wooden bedstead was placed close to 

him all the same.” the wall at the dviest end of theroom. Close to 
Aileen shook from head to foot with a nervous | it was a small tottering table on which stood a 

horror that she eould not control, The woman | jug, with the spowt broken, and a basin, a six- 


«JT don’t say no, and I don’t say yes; TF) seemed toemjpoy her terror; she laughed a yet) pemmy glass against the wall, a chair in one 


says nothing to amy of yez ; but mo matter what 
the box contains, it’s none of yours.” 

The second ruffiam, an Irishman of the worst 
type, was a giant im build; his nose was fist- 
tened from Scinte with his fellow creatures ; he 
had been im so many Tt-was one of these 
battered, savage faces one turns from with 
fear and loathi oe Soe ae is evil 
hands were cual authatann murder. 

“It will be ours if wet Hite.” he growled, 
‘ond if you don’t opem 3 i ‘be worse 


more cruel laugh. corner, with a cleam, coarse towel hanging over 
“ Yow don’t like my company, T cam see,” she | the back, completed the arrangements which 
said. “You think you are not safe with the | Mrs. Leary had made for the toilette of her 


mother of one who was hanged. I don’t sup- guest. As for the bed, it consisted of a 
it would pay to kill you, so you may go to mattress, with pillow of the same, two 

and to sleep. Drink up your tea.” thin blankets, and a diner i 
Aileen had scarcely tasted the tea; she had| “We haveno sheets aired,” sat the mistress 


fancied that it had a very unpleasant flavour, | of the hotel, with a grig, “but young folks 
and now when the woman pointed to the teapot, | don’t need lutusies.” 


a in the girl’s soul and told| Then she sete beer on ‘the table. Ailleen’s 
her that was erin the cup. She re- [heart beat with fear.. Whet # this dreadful 





for you, woman insisted upom her e 
“Ha, he, he, Mat Sealy? I xn ine +E dome feel well,” she said; “somcthing | poisoned stieff before she deft her? 

know you well, but I am.aota bit of wine the tea, I eould pot touch “I's lovely,” she said, sipping it 

you,” chimeliled the old : “you : bags aie O00 agaam, “but I wou’ take ® am- lying 

have served @ lo veut eat lene , ‘ g “" e down, then #4 warm me.” 

labour, but that mel” ‘See green Go so “Tile for your candle when you have 
At thet moment Murs. , whie: takentnaalh are lymgdown,” said Mrs. Leary ; 

room, entered, and shie beckoned to 4 “<<this room is cold,” aad she went. 


into the eom on side of e, 
a oe miserably fone 
bat a five burnt im the ttle grate and a kettle 
was singing upon it. On the table—a baittiered 


one, Which stood tottering on three lecs—was a | 


teapot, a sugar busi, a amd saucer, a fiat 
cake, such as im Irelend is on a flat stone, 
and a pat of butter. 


“You.cam make meal here, and go te 


bee ey a said Mrs. 

Aiken her. — 
“‘Phis is a black day to me,” the womet #hid, 
She was seated on a chair from which 


alithe back was broken away. She bad been |: 


rocking herself backwards and forwards and 
watching Aileen for some time, while the girl 
partook of the frugal repast that was provided 
tor her. Aileen looked up and saw the strangest 
light gleaming in the woman’s green eyes. 

“Yes, this day five years my only son died. I 
always feel half wild when the day comes 
round.” 

«* What did he die of ?” Aileen asked, timidly. 
. The woman answered with an unnatural 
ancn. 

“Well, they call it by all names—all sorts. 
He was hanged by the neck until he was 
dead !” 

She was rocking herself backwards and for- 
wards in a strange species of excitement. 
Aileen pushed away the tea and the cake; she 
could not have eaten another morsel for the 
whole world. Looking at the pale face of Mrs. 
Leary she decided, and rightly, that the woman 
had taken more whisky than was good for her, 
and yet though Aileen knew that the woman 
was under the influence of that demon which 
stupefies the brains, hardens the souls, and 
brutalises the tempers of mortals, she knew 
also by instinct that Mrs. Leary was not conjur- 
ing up some hideous phantom when she told her 
that her own son had been hanged. 

Most likely what there might have been of 
human pity in the woman’s nature had been 
dried up, quenched for all time in her blind, 
brutal and unreasoning soul when that had hap- 
pened, and she had lost the only being she had 
ry eared for by a death so awful and so shame- 

ul. 

“How much I pity you,” the girl said, ina 
soft, awe-struck whisper. 

“Pity! Ha, ha, ha!” 

The lawgh of Mrs. Leary was a terrible one. 
Her long teeth looked now to Aileen like the 
fangs of a savare dog who meditates a spring. 

“Pity! I should like to know what that 
means in this fine country. They wouldn’t spare 
him, though he was as fine a young man as ever 
you saw—tall, and as fair as a lily, and as 
straight as an arrow, and onlynineteen. Fancy 
that—fancy hanging upa fine lad of nimeteen 
for the sake of an old wretch who was sixty and 
more. There’s the justice of this fine country 
for you,” the terrible red-haired woman con- 
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, you need not, for you have paid for your 
tea and eaten nothing. Ill bring it you now} my money. They fancy I have some. If they 
smoking hot.” find it they will kill me at once, because they 

« And I will take it up with nte to my room,” | will fear that I will lodge information against 
said Aileen, quickly, “and drink it the verylast | them at Loughrea, but if they don’t find any 
thing before I lie down, and, oh, please don’t | then they will think it best to allow me to de- 
make it too sweet. I don’t like brown sugar; | part in peacein the morning. Where can I 
just a couple of lumps of white, if you don’t | hide these five sovereigns? There is no fire- 


mind.” pleace. Is therea hole in the wall? Yes, here 
“ You shall have it,” said Mrs. Leary. is one, but they will think of that, and will 
And she left the room. Left alone Aileen} search it. The mattress! Ah, it has holes in 
asked herself the question : .}it; they will shake it so and they will hear the 
«“ShallI run out of this horrible house into} gold jingle. I must throw it out of the window 
the night ?” if I lose it all, wrapped as it is in this piece of 


She arose and went to the little window. She | paper.” 
looked through. It was snowing heavily, a} Ina moment she had unfastened the window 
blinding, whirling storm was up, and the wind|and cast the five sovereigns, sealed up in the 
| was howling among the hills. She returned in | paper, out into the stormy night.’ She listened, 
| despair to the fireside and sat down shuddering | but the wind was making so much noise that 
| before it. she did not hear the thud of the little heavy 
“I must perish in a storm like that,” she said | packet. She then threw the beer out of the 
to herself; “I must remain where I have | window, elosed it, took off some of her upper 
warmth and shelter. Why should I fear that | clothes, spread her cloak on the bed as an extra 
| these people want to kill me? I am too. poor. | wrap, then creptim between the blankets and 
Perhaps they want me to sleep that I may not | feigned sleep. 5 
hear what happens.” me — _ - — a her —- 
Aileen was right in this lasteonjecture.  Pre- rning head, and she was hungry and most 
sently’ Mrs. Vous returned pre a large | keenly watchful and wakeful. She did not put 
'mug smoking with the fumes of hot beer. | the light out; she listened im breathless terror 
Aileen sprang eagerly towards it, and she sipped | for Mrs. Leary’s arrival. Presently she heard 
it cautiously. ~ woman's stealthy yet heavy footsteps out- 
«Oh, it’s beautiful entirely,” she said, in her | **4°: P 
Irish intonation of rapture which she used when The door _— — — — = 
it suited her, “‘ only it’s too hot. When I’m in | S@ttY@S @ candle: oie . ban gen wed od 
bed I'll drink it before I put the candle out.” | table, then she came close'to Aileen amd star 
at her. Next she took up the empty mug and 
smelt it. She put it down with a loud noise, 
and then she laid a rough hand on the shoulder 
of the apparently sleeping girl. 








« Ay, but I’ show you to your room,” said 
Mrs. Leary, with her terrible smile. “It’s a 
| small one and it’s damp, for the roof don’t keep 
| the wet out, and the bed’s a little hard, but if 

you'll take that nice mug of hot stuff, why it 
| would warm you and make you sleep if you was 








| lying out on the snow.” CHAPTER XVI. 
Aileen took the mug in her hands and pre- A DREADFUL DEED. 

, tended to be in raptures with its contents. She Sidtinanideia viasiide 

| went up the steep, narrow, dirty staircase which ‘or in that sleep of dea: 


What drea: ! 
led from the stone passage to the miserable aerating, 


attic where a bit of the roof was off. Theplace| How was it that poor Aileen was not taken 
| was stuffed with straw and rags, but for all that | by surprise when the hand of this terrible crea- 
| there was a continued dropping on the floor, | ture clutched her shoulder? Instinct had tid 
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her that this would happen, that she would be 
searched by Mrs: Leary, who would try to find 
out if she were asleep or_no, and she did not 
even shiver or start ; she lay like one dead or in 
a trance, with closed eyes and shut lips, pale as 
from fatigue, breathing fainty but regularly. 

“She's taken it sure enowgh,” said the 
woman, aloud; “but she must have some 
money, I think; if tis not more than ten shil- 
Tings *tis best to leave it.” 


And then the search began, It was a long 


one, and not conducted on at ail pleasant prin- 
ciples, but, Mrs. Leary was used to this sort of 
thing, and she went through a regular routine 
with a practical skill. ‘ ‘ 
First of all she examined the pocket of 
Aileen’s serge dress, which hutic on a nail be- 
hind the door. She took out the little purse 
and found in it two and'sixpence ‘This she 
replaced in the purse and put the purse back 
again. Next she took up the strong, country- 


made shoes of Aileen amd looked isiside them. ' 


After that she turned down the counterpane and 
blankets and she pulled Aileen about roughly, 
while she searched under her pillow and shook 
the woollen mattress. 

“If there was coins in that,” she muttered, 
“they would jingle, I know that-well enough.” 

Then she caught hold of Aileen’s slender feet ; 
she had on woolleh stockings. Mrs. Leary dis- 
covered that. there were no coins hidden in 
them. Afterwards she heaped the poor bed- 
elothes roughly on the apparently sleeping girl. 

“She’s fast enough,” she muttered, “but 
still somehow F can’t get it ont of my head that 
before she went to sleep she hid money some- 
where.” 

Whereupon the indefatigable Mrs. Leary 
went and thrust her strong long fingers into a 
hole in the mortar in the wall seeking for coins 
that were not there. 

“It’s a mistake,” she growled; “the stupid 
thing hasn’t a pesny more than what’s in her 
purse. She’s.sound asleep, and will be till nine 
in the morning, and then she’ wake with a 
stupid sick headache. I’m cold, PY go down- 
stairs.” 

The woman went. Why did not Aileen yield 
to the natural feeling of drowsiness which now 
crept over her? Because instinct whispered to 
her that the perils of that awful night had 
only just began, that if she 
never awaken save to find a 
upon her throat, so-she lay awake listening, 
listening, watchin hing with her ‘heart 
beating wild beats at every sound from below. 

Preseritly she heard the sound of several 
footsteps on the stairs, then outside of her door, 
and the voine of, the tipsy old’ man, whom the 
others had ealled Casey. Evidently this miser- 
able old person was too much intoxicated to be 
capable of finding his way to his room, .afid ‘the 
landlord and his, wife had helped him upstairs. 
Presently Ailean heard their voices in- the next 
chamber, divided. from hers only: by the thin 
partition. . ‘ 

“There is nothing 0 vety terrible,” said 


poor Aileen to herself, “in these people seeing: 


that old mam into, his. warm, bed) this bitter 
night and taking away his candle, otherwise, as 
T heard the landlord say to-him, hemight. burn. 
the house down. y, then, am I.so much 
afraid? I wonder what has become of the: box 
Which he was taking such caxe.of 2” 

And then Aileen, heard the old. mamery out: 

“My. box, my box! Give it.me here; I will 
have it, under my. head, and then .if,,cither. of 


those ruffians below stairs come. for it they wust 


wake me,and Ican inform against them.” ; 

Soon after this Aileen. beard the Learys go 
downstairs, and she wondered whether the 
terrible guésts..of the hotse. would go to rest 
like other human beings. She could. hear the 
poor old man breathing-heavily in bis drunken 
sleep through the thin partition that divided 
his room from. hers, 

Presently-she heard several heavy footsteps 
coming stealthily up the staircase. The dead- 
liest terror seized the innocent ehild; her 
bloed seemed to freeze in her veins; her young 
warm heart seemed to die within.ber. She did 


slept ‘she might 
murderous hand- 





not, hear -Mrs, Leary’s voice now,. only, those 

terrible voices: of. the two savage men—the 

Englishmen, Bill Wells, and the Irishman, Mat 
rady. 

“Two ruffians !” she said to herself. ‘They 
are going to—to steal the box with—with the 
watches fromthe poor old man. I can do 
nothing. WhyamIso cold—so cold, so much 
afraid? Theyywon’t come here? Why should 
they hurt me? Ah! if the window were not so 
small I would jump out. Better—far better I 
hat died: ii the snow !’’ 

‘Instinct told her the grim and hideous truth. 
Those meni had not only gone imto the next 
room to steal the box of the old man, they 
meant to silence him for ever! It was one of 
the tenets of their infamous creed—thatias deatl 
men tell no tales, dead men were better t 
living witnesses, 

It was the ‘box with: its gold and silver 
watches that they wanted, and they did. not im- 
tend that pooreld Casey should ever nsiss tiem. 
Aileen hearé a horrible crashing’ sound, and 
then a fearful groan, then anobher blow, and yet 
another. She her ears’; she stuffed the 
clothes into her mouth to prevent herself from 
crying out, and.tien she heard Wells say with 
abrutad laugh: 

* He won’ t tell no tales. now:” 

« Open the box,” said Brady. 

She heard them break it opens she heard 
their exclamation of delight. 

*“Oh, the old dolt, not to have hidden them 
away. Diamond rings, and a pair of earrings, 
diamonds too. See, there’s a paper. What 
does if say? And whata gold chaim; it must 
weigh five ounces, amd a locket set with pearls. 
These are worth’a couple of hundred, Mat !’” 

It was Wells who spoke, but at that moment 
there came more voices and more footsteps into 
the room. Aileen recognised the voices of the 
Learys. 

«Share and share alike, that’s fair,” said the 
voice of Mrs. Leary. ‘“‘ Give us the earrings.” 

Aileen could not listen to the discussion 
which followed touching the division of the 


spoil. 

«Tt made her feel ashamed,” she said, after- 
wards, “of her humanity—ashamed of being a 
mortal when mortals were capable of stich a 
hideous crime, such hard, cold’ selfishness, such 
unutterable love of greed.” 

All at once she heard Wells say : 

«‘There’s the girl that came in for shelter. 
Where does she-sleep ?” 

“In the next room,” replied Mrs. Leary, 
“but she’s had some sleeping stuff, and she’s as 
fast asa church.” , 

«Ah, I am not so sure of that,” cried the 
brutal ruffian. “T was taken im that way once 
before. Let’s have a look at her eyes. If she 
guesses anything she must go in the same grave 
out in the back with this one hete !”” 

«*Now then I must die!” said Aileen to her- 
self; “but I will die with courage. After all 
this world is a sad place, and yet I am young 
and have tasted few joys, and I would fain have 
stayed a little longer on earth, and this is so 
ernel a death ?” : , a 

She lay still; pale, with closed eyes. The 
next moment the four wretches came into the 
room and stood about her bed. 

“Flash the candle into her-eyes;”’ said Leary, 
*‘and see if she opens them. Wake her if you 
think she’s half awake; for if she fancies it was 
a dream, when she goes away and hears of this 
she’ll remember it.” 

** She’s pretty, too,” said Mat Brady; “it 
would be-a.pity unless she wasn’t asleep.” 

The brutal Wells took the light: and: held it 
close to Aileen’s eyes. 

**She’s asleep,’ said he—“ sound.” 

And he put his hand on her brow. 

« She’s as cold as sice ; she must: be im a fit. 
¥ou’ve given her too much slkeepmg stuff, 
missis.” 

Then the whole party turned and left the 
room, and Aileen was left alone. 


She had actually slept. Does that seem in- 
credible to those who read this story? Never- 


theless, itis true. When once thosé wretches 
left the room it seetned as though some pitying 
angel had stood near Aileen’s pillow and had 
whispered to her, telling her to be of good 
courage. The poor child remembered. a hymn 
learned in her infancy—the fragment rather of 
a hymn: 

Tet angels ‘guard my head, 

Ané through the hours of darkness keep 

heir watch around my be¢ 

Yes, surely she had a sweet assurance from 
Heaven now that she was tafe; that the peril 
was past, and so she sank off after the horrors 
of the night into a peaccful, dreamless sleep. 
When she awoke it was broad day. For a 
couple -.of. moments she wondered where she 
was and what had happened, and then the tide 
of fearful recollection rushed in upon her 
affrichted soul. 

In the next room! Was the murdered body 
there, or had it been removed ? Were the two 
men, Wells and Brady, gone?) What could she 
say when she saw the terrible landlady of that 
most terrible imt? She aroseand washed and 
dressed with scrupulous care. 

“hey shall not think I look scared and 
wild,” she said to herself. ‘“*I will even try to 
seem cheerful, if I can.” 

As she passed the closed door of the room 
where the old man had slept she shivered from 
head to foot, and when she entered the kitchen 
and Mrs. Leary turned round from her occupa- 
tion of sweeping up the hearth and stared at 
her with her cold, cruel, green eyes, Aileen had 
hard work to prevent herself from screaming 
out ; instead she said : 

** Good-morning, ma’am,” quite gaily. 

“Do you want your breakfast?’ asked the 
landlady. 

“If you please.” 

«You must take it here now; there’s no fire 
in the other room.” 

Then the woman made some coffee, and 
Aileen watched her make it,and made'sure that 
no sleeping stuff was put into it. Mrs. Leary 
gave her some bread and cheese, and Aileen, 
who was how famished, contrived to eat a toler- 
able meal. 

She wondered, meanwhile, what had become 

of the five pounds which she had dropped out 
of the window. She did not know on what side 
of the house her window looked, but she found 
when she had taken a civil leave of Mrs. Leary 
and stood in the white snowy road that the 
said window looked into a potato patch at the 
side, 
There then lay her five sovereigns in the 
snow. To go and look for them would be :ruin 
and death, for Mrs. Leary’s keen and cruel eyes 
were watching her through the window, so she 
turned her weary footsteps towards Loughrea. 
It was a bleak, bitter day, with a hard frost, a 
shrewish wind, a sullen sky. 

As she walked on it seemed to her that the 
nalred bushes and swarthy fir trees were all 
whispering together of the horrible secret that 
sat like a hideous nightmare on her heart. As 
she passed the ruined house another, or per- 
haps the same, raven flew out and croaked. She 
shuddered and hastened on. ; 

It was tire loneliest road. She walked along 
for two miles without meeting a single human 
creatnre. All at once she saw a carriage ap- 
proaching—a carriage with fine horses and gay 
\trappings, and servants in rich liyeries and 
powdered wigs. 

Inside the carriage sat the very loveliest 
blonde that ever delighted the eyes of mortal 
man. She wore a costume of the richest blue 
velvet trimmed with the costliest fur; her 
cheeks had the bloom of the wild rose; her 
glorious eyes were golden hazel; her hair like 
molten gold. Inher lap lay a tiny white dog. 
She was smiling the happiest smile. 

By her side sata stout, fair, handsome woman 
of middle age with a haughty face. This lady 
made a’sign to her coachman to stop. He drew 
rei, and then she beckoned to Aileen, who 
stepped up wonderingly to the carriage. 

“Girl,” said the lady, severely, “wo have 
been robbed of jewels.” 

Aileen 





uttered a low cry. 
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* All of you Irish are thieves,” pursued the 
lady, “ but you may depend upon it you will be 
brought to justice now. Have you seen a box 
of polished wood in which were diamonds and a 
gold locket and chain ?” 

Aileen looked up and down the lonely road. 

“If I give information and they leave me 
here I shail be murdered!” she said to herself. 
« Lady,”’ she said, aloud, “‘ we Irish as a nation 
would give rather than take.” 


(To be Continued.) 








NOT DESERVING OF PITY. 


BEGGAaRED spendthrifts, to whom money has 
no exchange value but pleasure. 

Parents who spare the rod and ruin the child. 
Fast young men and women are generally spoiled 
children to begin with. 

People who marry for money, and find too late 
that the golden glitter is all moonshine. 

People who live beyond their means and find 
that style and pride, like everything else in this 
world, unless placed upon a secure foundation, 
are subject to the law of gravitation. 





MARRIED IN HASTE. 





Most divorces spring from the fact that the 
dissatisfied pair married in haste, and did not 
give matrimony a fair trial. The commonest 
cause of conjugal infelicity is the failure of one 
or both of the partners to realise that marriage 
involves a surrender, toa certain degree, of one’s 
individuality. Conjugal happiness, to be com- 
plete, must be based on mutualcompromise. It 
is quite likely that many of the apparent irre- 
concileable differences which drive men and wo- 
men to the divorce court, might be composed 
happily, if the partners would be patient. But, 
perhaps, the people who are married in haste 
are most in a hurry to be unyoked. And it is 
so easy to unlock the bonds which the priest 
declared no man should break! And, because 
it is so easy, men and women marry in haste. 
When they take the plunge into the perilous sea 
of matrimony, they have their eye fixed on the 
divorce court as a sort of saving apparatus, 
which may be useful if the worst comes to the 
worst. With this intent, itis likely that there 
would be fewer hasty marriages if there were 
fewer easy divorces. 





PROVERBIAL RHYMES. 





VessEts large may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore. 
A tight purse 

Is a heavy curse. 

Such envious things the women are 
That fellow flirts they cannot bear. 
Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse, 
Ere fancy you consult consult your purse. 
For age and want save while you may ; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 
Wise men with pity do behold 

Fools worship mules who carry gold. 





OCCUPATION A SAFEGUARD. 





Lire is prolonged by pleasant occupation 





are on the march, or in agreeable, active service, 
that mortality most invades their ranks, but 
when encamped for an indefinite period, or con- 
fined to the dull routine of the barracks after a 
lively compaign. 








A BOOK STORY. 





«T HAVE an infirmity of the eyes,” remarked 
a dismal man toa well-to-do citizen. ‘ Won’t 
you just examine this, and see if I have been 
cheated ?” 

The citizen thus accosted took the article in 
his hands and inspected it. It was a book, brand 
new and with uncut leaves. 

“ Would you give five shillings for such a book 
as that ?’”’ continued the man withthe defective 
eyesight. 

« Certainly,” replied the citizen. 

Is it full of plates and pictures ?” 

“It is,” replied the resident, unhesitatingly. 

«Is the binding substantial, as well as orna- 
mental ?” 

“ Beautiful !” was the answer. 

* And you are quite sure that you would give 
five shillings for such a book as this ?” continued 
the inquirer. 

“In a minute,” he replied. 

“Well, then, take it,” said the book agent. 
“T have a hundred and fifty more just like it 
in the office. You will not be robbing me.” 

The citizen took the book, carried it to the 
river, dropped it into the seething cauldron of 
whitening water, entered his house by the back 
door, and went up softly to bed. 





THAT DOG. 


A very indignant man stalked up to a neigh- 
bour’s house and exclaimed : 

“Here, Tom, you rascal, here’s your dog. 
I'll trouble you, to give me back the five shillings 
I gave you for it.” 

“ What’s the matter with the dog?” asked 
Tom, calm and unruffied. 

“You warranted him to hunt rabbits, didn’t 

‘ou P” 

** And don’t he ?” 

“No. He.isn’t worth anything at it,” replied 
the visitor. 

“Have you tried the dog ?” 

“Certainly I have, and it’s a downright 
swindle.” 

“* How were the rabbits cooked ?” 

** Cooked ?” 

“Yes. Were they boiled ?” 

“Of course not.” 

* Did you roast them ?” 

“ Why, you old idiot, they were alive—wild 
rabbits ?” 

“That explains it,” said Tom; “I thought 
there was something wrong. You cook the 
rabbits and give the dog half a chance, and then 
you’ll see how he’ll hunt for them.” 

The victim threw the dog into a corner and 
rushed away. 








TOO WITTY. 





A ceRTarn order of men find nothing to 
admire in a witty woman. They have accus- 
tomed themselves to regard the sex as inferior 
to men in every respect, and cannot endure even 


| a playful defeat. Thus it is often the fate of 


which fills the mind. ‘The individual whose | witty women to be unloved. Whenever you see 
thoughts are centred, and whose ambition is | am old maid, unless she has a wp ove her back 


aroused by some attractive enterprise or project, | ‘you may almost safely conclude t 


t in ‘youth 


seems to live a charmed life. There is less| she had a reputation for brilliancy. Most men 


sickness and death among the busy portion of 


the community than in the circles of the idlers, 
the retired merchants, gentlemen of fortune and 
leisure, seekers of mere pleasure and gratifica- 


tion of the senses. The active man can hardly 


afford the time to be ill. Itis not when soldiers 


|} admire the affection of a woman rather than 


her intellect. 


On the opening night of the Haymarket 
Theatre £20 was offered and refused for a stall. 





A SURE CURE. 





Do you want to cure your lover of bashful- 
ness? Well, then, get analbum. It’s the first 
thing a bashful young man seizes when he enters 
a room where there are girls. We have seen 
them lcok through one until they knew every 
picture by heart. It’s wonderful what interest 
a bashful young man will take in a young girl’s 
grandmother and uncle at the first visit, but it 
always occurs. Get one, girls. It’s the best 
thing in the world to occupy a fellow’s hands, 
and it’s a sure cure for bashfulness. Try the 
experiment and see for yourselves. 





THE 
PEARL OF THE-OCEAN ; 
e OR, 
THE AVENGERS FOILED. 


— 
om 





CHAPTER I. 


Tue good ship “ Shooting Star” lay becalmed 
in mid-ocean. Tt was the month of July, and 
the sun shone down upon the freshly washed 
decks with fervid intensity. Not a breath ofair 
stirred the calm; the bosom of the sea was as 
smooth as glass, and as far as the eye could reach 
nothing was to be seen but the same intermin- 
able stretch of sky and water. 

There is nothing your true sailor dislikes 
more than adead calm. The men “ who go down 
to the sea in ships” do not shrink from hurri- 
canes and tempests, though they bear death on 
their wings, for they love them as things born 
of the, deep they float upon—but a dead calm, 
when the sails hang motionless, and the vessel 
lies like a log—incapable of life or pro- 
gression, fills the heart of honest Jack with 
apprehension. xo 

On this day the usual bustle of life on ship- 
board had subsided. There was nothing to’ be 
done. The sails were furled—the rigging all 
made snug and close—the decks scoured to the 
last degree of whiteness—and the man at the 
lookout had a sleepy ion which seemed 
to say that however sharply he kept his eyes open 
he would fail to discern anything abroad on a day 
like this. 

The men were lying azound on coils of rope— 
smoking and spinning yarns—or dozing with 
their tarpaulins over their faces. Captain Noyes 
—bluff, red-faced and a was sitting on a 
stool on the quarter-deck, studying the last year’s 
almanack—his honest old face puckered up with 
a most knowing look of intelligence as he conned 
the record of the eclipses, and “hard storms,” 
and “ great heats,” which were all passed a year 


ago. 

John Stirling, the mate, a tall, lithe, young 
fellow of twenty-five, or thereabouts, was slowly 
pacing the deck, and looking out to windward 
with a keen eye. 

** Jack,” said Tom Curlew, rousing himself 
from a nap, and turning to his nearest rig ig 
Jack. Bluff, “hain’t you tired of this tly 
calm? It’s more than a run mad sou’ wester! 
Dash my wig! but a fellow’d soon get the mumb 
palsy in weather like this! Now, if a shark 
would heave up, or a whale would blow—or a 
pirate would appear and hoist the black flag— 
things would be lively.” “ 

« Nonsense !” returned Jack, “ you’d take to 
the cuddy before the first gun was fired— 
and stay there till after the last one was 
fired !” 

“Would I? That’s because you don’t know 
me. In time of danger you'll not find a ship- 
mate that’s bolder than Tom Curlew! Why, in 
that row at Smith’s last fall, when Smith had his 
eye blackened, and I came within a shot of being 
killed I was the bravest of the brave. When the 
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fight was the hottest, and just. as Brown was 
coming at me with the poker, I seized the feather 
bed from the bedstead, and——” 

* Got under it, ’ll warrant!” returned Jack, 
puffing the smoke from his mouth preparatory 
to drawing in a fresh whiff. 

“No, sir. .I threw it at Brown with all my 
might, and it took him so by surprise that he 
hauled down his colours and went to the 
bottom. And before he was fished out I came 
away.” 

«Yes, I daresay—you’re just the chap to up 
anchor and run before the wind when there’s 
danger behind.” 

«What's the talk?” asked Stirling, coming 
forward; “I didn’t know anyone on board the 
“Shooting Star” had life enough left to get 
wrathy.” 

“Nothing, sir,’ returned Tom, pulling his 
forelock, “‘only this chap here, he doubts old 
Tom’s courage, sir, and that’s something a 
man—especially a brave man, sir, won't 
stand.” 

“Certainly not,” said Stirling, who knew 
Tom’s weakness for desiring to be thought brave, 
“ Jack is only envious. Weall envy great men, 
Tom. Ha! what’s that to leeward!” his quick 
eye catching a mere speck upon the water far, 
far away towards the south. 

Jack sprang up and took a good look. 

“T should call ita boat, sir.” 

“A boat !” said Tom, contemptuously, “ where 
should a boat come from to-day, I’d like to 
know ?” 

“It may be the “ Flying Dutchman” for aught 
I know, but it’s a boat. If it haint then I’ll 
give my “ Betsy Ann” to the first land lubber 
that anchors alongside of her !” 

“I think you are correct, Jack,” said Stirling, 
removing his glass from his eye, “it is a boat, 
and would not surprise me if itis occupied. I 
think I can make out something dark in the stern 
like a signal elevated on a stick. Perhaps it is 
the remains of some wreck. Captain Noyes— 
there is an adventure at hand.” 

“‘A what?” asked the captain, rousing him- 
self, and rolling his eyes in a way which seemed 
to give evidence that hisalmanack had not been 
as interesting as it might have been. 

“There is a boat, sir, in the distance.” 

“Where away ?” 

“To leeward. There, look for yourself,” 
handing him the glass, 

The captain took a long squint, and ejected 
an enormous tobacco quid from his mouth over 
the side of the ship before he replied : . 

“ Faith, Stirling, you are right. *Tis a boat, 
but where in the deuce the thing comes from 
beats me! We’re more than three hundred miles 
from land.” 

“Will you send a boat, sir ?” 

“Will I? To be sure I will? I'll go myself. 
Order out the jolly boat, and do you see to the 
ship, Stirling, for faith, the fellows were all 
asleep five minutes ago. Yes, sir, Ill go 
myself.” 

Stirling looked his disappointment, for he was 
young, and a little romantic—and would have 
liked the investigation of the strange craft 
himself. But on shipboard, as in the army, 
everyone obeys his superior officer. The boat 
was launched, and the six oarsmen got in, fol- 
lowed by Captain Noyes. 

It was quite a long distance to the boat, but 
those sturdy arms soon. lessened it, and at the 
end of half an hour they were within hail. But 
to the captain’s stentorian cry of “* Boat ahoy !’”’ 
only the most profound silencereplied. Captain 
Noyes rose up in the boat, and ‘took a look at 
the stranger. 

“There’s a man in her, but I guess he’s 
settled his accounts ; he’s lying flat on his back ; 
but by Jove, there’s something else there! I 
hear a sound like a child singing.” 

** Where’s the use of going nearer ?” muttered 
Tom Curlew, who had all a sailor’s superstition 
< pn folks ; “if he’s dead we can’t bring him 

e Be! 

“Bear a hand, my_hearties!” cried the 
captain; “perhaps there’s a living mermaid 
on board,” and afew more strokes brought them 





so near that the sides of the two boats grated 
together. 

Then up from one side of the prostrate figure 
popped the golden brown head of a little girl 
four or five years old, and with wide open blue 
eyes she surveyed the rough-looking boat’s 
crew 
She was beautiful as a dream vision—the 
men almost thought she was an angel. Her 
soft. hair floated over her white shoulders in 
coils of rarest sunshine—her eyes were clearest 
violet—her complexion, now sadly bronzed by 
the sun, showed under the cover of a cape over 
her shoulders the soft tint of the sea shell, and 
the clear white of the most perfect marble. 

**Make Sam get up and speak to me,” was 
her first salutation—“‘and give me some pie; 
I haven’t had any pie for solong! Nothing but 
dry bread. And Iam so hungry !” 

“God bless the child!” cried the captain, 
stepping into the boat. ‘‘What’s your name, 
pussy ?” 

“« My name is Pearl. What’s yours ?” 

“Tam Captain Hugh Noyes, at your service, 
my lady Pearl. ~How do you like my rig ?” see- 
ing she was regarding him with a prolonged 
stare, 

“IT don’t know what you mean by your rig. 
Bnt I think you look good, though you're dread- 
ful plain—aren’t you? I don’t like such brown 
faces and such big noses.. But you can’t help it, 
can you ?” 

“«Not very well, my dear,” said the captain, 
laughing at this bit of a critic who dissected him 
so coolly. “But. who is this?” touching the 
prostrate figure of the man. 

“That is Sam. Did you know him? He has 
been very good to me, and gave me the last 
biscuit hehad. Oh, how hardand tough it was! 
Judy used to make meturnovers. Oh, such nice 
ones! Do you like turnovers, Captain Noyes ?” 

“TI do, that’s a fact,” said the captain, his 
mind going back to the days of his childhood, 
when fe went to school in the red schoolhouse 
and carried his dinner—two fried turnovers 
and a piece of cheese—in a tin box. 

“T wish you'd be so kind as tospeak to Sam,” 
said the child; “perhaps he’d mind you. He’s 
laid there ever so many hours just as still, and 
all last night Iheld his head in my lap, and 
sung to him, and combed his hair—to make him 
pats ah for I thought he must be angry 
with me for something. But he never stirred. 
And he’s just as cold as ice, for all the sun 
shines so hot.” 

“ My child, he will never be warm any more. 
He is dead,” said the captain. 

“Dead!” She did not comprehend him. 

“Yes, dear, he is dead. We must bury him in 
the sea.” 

“No; you must not! He will be drowned! 
and God will be ever so angry with you !” 

‘God has taken him to Himself,” said the 
captain solemnly—some indefinite theology 
forcing its way intohis mind. “It will not hurt 
Sam.” 


« Won't it, certain ?” 


“No, my child. There is no feeling after 
one is dead. But where did you come from, my 
ehild ?” 

“Oh, we came from a beautiful place, where 
there were trees and flowers, and birds just the 
colour of my hair. That was a long time ago. 
We came to a great city, where it was dusty and 
smoky, and men swear and beat their horses. 
Sam. brought me away from the beautiful place 
one dark night, in a close carriage, and it rained 
and I cried, and everything was so dreadful! I 
wanted my mamma, and papa, and Lulu, and be | 
kitty. And Sam kept saying I should go bi 
to them, by-and-bye: but somehow by-and-bye 
never came.” 

“Yes; bu how did you come here in the 
boat ?” 

“ Oh, after a while Sam took me and. all my 
clothes, and brought us on board a great ship. 
It was just as the sun was setting, and the sky 
was red as blood. I cried, and Sam told me to 
hush—we was going tomy mamma. And after 
a few days the wind blew, and it rained, and I 
couldn’t stand on my feet anywhere—and they 
said there was a leak. I didn’t see the leak, but 





I expect it was something dreadful, for every- 
body looked pale, and they got some boats out 
on the water, and Sam, and I, and lots of others 
were in this one.” 

« Where are the others ?” 

“They are all gone. Sam said Davy Jones 
had got them, but I never saw him come after 
them. It must have been while I was asleep. 
And after they were all gone, it was a long 
weary time. And Sam never eata thing. He ~ 
saved it allfor me! Take me home, do! My 
mamma will give you a new coat like pa’s, and 
a pretty hat with feathers, if you bring back her 
Pearl.” 

«What was your mother’s name ?” 

« Papa always called her darling, too.” 

«And what did she call your papa?” 

“She called him dear Dick.’ 

In despair of ascertaining anything definite 
from the pretty prattles of the child, Captain 
Noyes examined the person of the dead man— 
but without getting any clue to the real name 
and proper home of the child. There were no 
papers on the corpse, not even a watch or pocket 
book by which his identity might be traced. 

Around Pearl’s neck was a slender golden chain 
to which was attached a ruby heart; but there 
were no hames or initials on either of the trin- 
kets. 

But the honest old captain observed one thing 
which for ever would remain indisputable. On 
the dimpled, white shoulder of the little girl 
there was a scar— a deep, livid scar with jagged 
edges—which looked us if it might have been 
made by the teeth of a wild beast. That would 
be sufficient, if ever her parents came to claim 

er. 

Captain Noyes had stumbled upon a romance, 
and the plain, practical, matter-of-fact sailor 
hardly knew what to do with it. But something 
in the glistening brow of the winsome little head 
reminded him of another brown head sleeping 
under a tall willow by the sea—just back of the 
village of Highfield—a brown head that had been 
nursed for three brief years on the heart of his 
wife, Maggie—and then given up to dust and 
decay. 

He stooped down and kissed the upturned 
forehead of little Pearl with tender reverence— 
lifted, and put her into the boat with his men, 
and ordered them to push off for the ship. 

When they were out of the immediate vicinity, 
Captain Noyes wrapped the corpse of Sam in 
the canvas sail, and committed it to the deep. 
And then, laying to the oars, he made his way 
to his vessel. 

The “ Shooting Star” ran afoul of a great deal 
of bad weather on her passage to. Liverpool, but 
somehow the time did not seem long to her crew. 
The quaint sayings and doings of Pearl amused 
them so much that thay forgot to grumble at 
the delays, and by the time they ran into harbour 
not a man of them-even to cowardly Tom 
Curlew—but would have risked his life for her. 

Captain Noyes had begun to be beset by a kind 
of trembling dread of losing her. He was almost 
sorry when the spires and steeples of the great 
city burst on his view ; for might not her parents 

already there waiting for her? His opinion 
been from the first that Pearl had beenstolen 
from her friends in America—and if so, Liver- 
pool would be the first English seaport they 
would seek her in. 

He found himself clasping her little hand 
closer, as they threaded the busy streets, and if 
he observed anyone looking attentively at the 
child he dodged with her into by-streets ina way 
which he felt to be almost dishonourable. 

He was a royal-hearted fellow—this rough 
Captain Noyes, and he fully realised how wrong 
it was for him to indulge this sort of feeling, 
but he had grown to love Pearl intensely— 
second only to his wife, Maggie; and the ideaof 
having her taken away from him filled him with 
distress. 

He felt a great deal more at his ease, when, 
his business completed, and his ship into the 
dock, for a three months’ overhauling, he 
stepped into the train with Pearl—bound for 
Highfield. 

t was a cool August night, and Mag Noyes, a 
buxom, rosy-cheeked matron of middle age, had 
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made everythirg all snug and trim for the night. 
The floor was swept tidily; the tall clock ticked 
methodically ; the lamp burned brightly, and 
Mag, clean and neat in her purple print dress 
and white apron, sat down by: the little’ round 
stand where the pot of geraniums blossomed so 
luxuriantly, and unrolled her knitting. 

The chairs were all ranged round the side of 

the room, except ome, a large, high-backed 
* rocker, which was drawn close to the side of the 
mistress, and in which slumbered a yellow and 
white eat, and a grey kitten. 

It was evident from the disposition of things 
that Dame Noyes did not expect company. A 
step crunched the gravel outside “her window. 
She listened—the yellow cat pricked up her ears, 
and the grey kitten stopped biting the tail of 
her maternal relative. 

Lord save us!” said Mag; “who can be 
coming here this time of night? And the plum 
preserve hardly fit to eat ! And there’s a child’s 
voice, too.”’ 

The door was flung open, and Captain Noyes, 
with Pearl in his arms, entered. ‘Mag sprang up 


with a glad ery. 

“God bless you, Hugh! Who'd have thought 
of seeing you? I did not look for you until 
after the line storm ?” 

‘* My dear lass !” he had put Pearl down, and 
folded his wife to his heart. “ God. is good to us. 
T have come home for three months. Are you 
giad »” 

“Glad!” she said, reproachfuily, “as if I 
wasn’t! But where on earth, Hugh, did that 
child come from ?” 

“Come here, Pearl,.and ‘kiss this lady,” said 
the captain. 

Pearl, with wondering eyes taking in one by 
one the humble appointments of the tidy room, 
stood a little apart. 

“ Who’s child is it, Hugh ?” 

“ Neptune’s own. But Iam her godfather. 
What do you think of her ?” 

«She's a beauty !” cried the good woman, en- 
thusiastically. “Come here, my darling, and 
give me 4 kiss ” 

Pearl gave a good look in the tender, motherly 
face, and flew into the arms extended to receive 
her. From that time she had a friend who 
through all the days of her life would be to her 
true as steel. 

When Mrs. Noyes learned the child’s history, 
or what of it was known to her husband—she 
was more> than ever pitiful of Pearl, and 
decided at once that if the parents never came 
to claim her, she would be a mother to the little 
waif. 

She was advertised in some of the London 
papers—for Hugh Noyes was a conscientious 
man, and after the fitst selfish desire of 
appropriation, he could not help seeing that it 
was his duty to give her friends a chance to 
claim her, 

But there never, to his great joy, came any 
response to the advertisement, and when it was 
time for him to sail, Captain Noyes went away, 
feeling satisfied that Mag would endure his 
absence this time much more bravely than usual 
because of the company of little Pearl, 

But Pearl went frantic at the thought of ‘her 
papa captain, asshecalledhim, going away from 
her. She had clung to him all through his stay 
at home, like his shadow—when he walked she 
was beside him, and when he came into the 
house she was ‘perched upon his Knee pulling 
his hair, and begging for stories of the sea. 

The day of his departure she cried herself so 
sick that, for once tidy Dame Noyes had to 
defer the washing of her breakfast dishes until 
she could soothe and sing the grieved child to 
sleep. 

As years flew on, Pearl developed into the 
loveliest, wildest little hoyden that ever shocked 
the good morals of'a virtuous country neighbour- 
hood. 

There was nothing unheard of that she did not 
do. She could row a boat, shoot a squirrel, or 
ride a horse with more ease and grace than any 
boy of her age in Highfield. 

Good Parson Webber had an old grey mare— 
a staid orthodox beast that had never been 
known to break out of her grave trot on any 





oceasion—and'one day Pearl horrified the good 
old parson to the verge of insanity, by riding 
old Gray through the village at.a hard galflop— 
her mane trimmed profusely with evergreen, and 
two scarlet ribbon streamers floating from her 
nicély braided tail. And the worst of it was the 
old mare seemed to enjoy the fun as much as 
Pearl did. 

Parson Webber came over to Dame Noyes’ 
cottage at once, and had a’ very serious talk with 
Pearl. She was on the broad road to destruction 
he said sententiously—he should pray for her 
that she might be preserved. 

And Pearl very unceremonjously threw her 
arms aronnd the parson’s neck and bestowed’ a 
kiss upon his withered face which went very far 
towards excusing the rudeness of her answer to 
his remark. 

“* Do pray for mé,” she said, “and pray that 
the old mare won't kick up next time, jtist as 
she did to-day when I ~was gding to show her 
mettle to the Gregor boys, and stuck a pin in 
her.” 

Tom Curlew ‘had retired ‘from sea ‘life, 
married, and settled at Highfield: He was con- 
stantly a sufferer from: Pearl's practical jokes. 
She put pepper in his snuff-box—she wrapped 
herself in a sheet and frighténed him almost to 
death, and was his greatest plague and his 
greatest pet. 

Of course she received* reprimands without 
number, for this unmaidenly conduct, and Dame 
Noyes spoke to her of her sins often and’ often 
with tears in her eyes—but ‘Pearl always van- 
quished her with kisses and the unanswerable 
argument. 

“T can't help it, Mother Maggie. Indeed I 
can’t hit’s in me, and must come ont. T shaill’be 
sober as the weather-cock on Deacon Slater’s 
barn by-and-bye.” 

The by-and-bye devontly hoped for by Dame 
Noyes came full soon. As Pearl grew towards 
womanhood a great change was wrought in her. 
She lost the brusqueness which had been only 
the result of high physical health and spirits, 
and became gentle and gracious as the most 
fastidious could desire. 

The want of appropriate playmates had heen 
one principal cause ot her capers, as Mrs. Noyes 
designated them, and now that she was old 
enough to find employment at her books and 
needle, she laid aside those ‘objectionable 
traits. , 

Her voice, always soft and sweet, took a new 
thrill which was music itself, and ‘her beautiful 
face gained'a shade of thoughtfulness that made 
her a hundred times more lovely. 

She still retained her fondness for out-of-door 
sports, and every fair day she indulged herself 
in rowing up and down the bay in her little boat 
—the “Sea Queen.” 

One quiet summer day, when Pearl was about 
fourteen years of age, she ventured furtherfrom 
the shore than was her wont, and just as she was 
about to return, a sudden thunder gust came up. 
She put the boat about, and strove with all her 
skill to breast the tide, but in vain’; her slender 
strength was no more than a reed against the 
mad fury of winds and waters. 

Dame Noyes, from her cottage window, had 
been watchmg the tiny speck which marked 
the “ Sea Queen,” and at sight of her darling’s 
peril, frantic with dismay, she rushed ott on 
the beach. 

A little farther down from where Pearl was 

struggling, the Wizard’s. Point stretched out 
into the bay—a long low reef of rocks against 
which nothing could be: dashed and retain life. 
And Pearl was drifting on to this! . - 
“ Maggie uttered a wild prayer for bee andasif 
in answer she saw a boat shoot out from the 
cover of the opposite shere. She knew almost 
instantly that it was Colonel Rudolph’s “ Water 
Witch,” and the single oarsman was Rudolph 
himself, the owner of Rudolph Hall—the finest 
estate in the neighbourhood. °° 

The “‘ Water Witch” fairly flew on the crests 
of the billows until it reached Pearl—just as her 
boat capsized and she was left, strageling in the 
water. Rudolph caught the sinking form—lifted 
it into his boat, and bent ail his strength to the 
oars. 





Tt -was'a hard pull, but fhe man was an ex- 
pert’ atthe business, and ere long ‘he brought 
Pearl in safety to Dame Noyes. There was a 
beautiful colour in Pearl’s cheek, and a sparkle 
in her eye,-that made-her bold preserver’s face 
kindle with admiration. 

Dame Noyes saw the look, and her heart 
thrilled with a little thrill of womanly ambition. 
Why not? Pearl was going to make a magnifi- 
cent woman, and Colonel Rudolph was handsome 
and wealthy, and he wanted a mistress for his 
fine house. 

“Flow shall T ever thank you ”’ said Mrs. 
Noyes, gratefully; “‘you have saved our dar- 
ling’s lifet How shall I reward you ?” 
ae bold''eye sought the pale face of 

earl. 

“I will let her reward me when she is-a few 
years older,” he answered gaily, but with a 
meaning in his: voice which ‘brought the indig- 
nant blood to Pearl's cheek. 

“A generous spirit asks no reward for, doing 
right,” she answered, haughtily. 

“'Poarl, Pearl'!”'said Mrs, Noyes, reprovingly, 
“remember that this gentleman savéd your 
life ?” ' 

*T do remember it, and he has my thanks,” 
and she extended her hand. 

He took it quietly i both of ‘his—held it 
closely a‘ moment, and touched it to his lips. 

«« Keep jt for me, Pearl,’he.said, in the same 
light cp fe significant tone, “and don’t allow 
any rade’ fisher streethearts to kiss ft. I am 

oing now, but I shall call to-morrow to inguire 
if you have stffered.any from the effects of your 
accident, Good-day, madame,” to Mrs. Noyes. 
“Good-bye, Pear]. And he bowed himself out 
with a grace that fairly took Mrs. Noyes’ heart 
by storm,’ 

“A right handsome gallant for you, Pearl,” 
said she, patting Pearl’s head fondly—a sudden 
ambition springimg up for her darling. And 
somebody says that all women are match-makers 
at heart. Pare 

Pearl frowned impatiently. 

“He is a bad man, mother. A bad man! I 
saw it in his eyes. I think he would beat his 
horse, or kick his dog if he were angry.” 

* Well, what of that? All men are intpatient 
when they’are angry.” . 

“ Perhaps. But father.Noyes would not kick 
Rover under any circumstances. A pute-hearted 
man would never be harsh to anything which 
loves him, no matter how angry he may be.” 

“Your father is a little extra,” said Dame 
Maggie, with pardonable pride. _“ A little extra, 
Pearl. If I do say it, there’s*not a better man 
in the world than Hugh. Ive never been sorry 
I took him for better or worse. ‘1. had. other 
chances, Pearl, chances that .the world called 
better, but no man conld ever have been to me 
what Hugh has been. God bless him! Now, 
there was Squire Reed, he lost his wife a couple 
of years afore I was married, and he used. to 
come to Our house every Sunday ni¢ht in his 
open new yeller buggy with green wheels, and 
the neatest home Made suit of fusbian Lever saw. 
it was ‘butternut ‘bark ‘célour -with’ bright 
buttons. And one Sunday night after father 
and mother had-gone'to bed heasked me to take 
the place of his deceased partner; and seemed as 
put out asicould be when I tol@’ him' that I was 
engaged. And there was Sam Simms, a real 
smart, well-to-do farmer; and Joe Smithon, the 
blacksntita ;, and Elder Haynes,: over at the 
corner, and:several others. But Hugh was my 
choieé; and'I married him:” 

“It is a solemn ‘thing tomarry, isn’t it, 
mother ?”” #. 

“Yes, my child. Itis solemn asdeath. But 
it.is time,enqugh for-you to think of it, ten years 
from now. You are,only fourteen, yet.” 

“You do not. exactly know my.age, mother, 
dear.” 

“ No, not isely.. But we judged you were 
four years old‘when yau were picked up at sea, 
and that is.ten. years.ago.” 

“T wonder if I snall ever see my own 
mother ?” 

A sharp pang. shot .throygh the heart of Mrs. 
Noyes. She putan arm round Pearland drew 
her to her side as if even then she feared to lose 
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her... And in fact this fear was the.one terror of 
her life. ; 

* Are you very nnhappy with me, Pearl?” 

“ My dearest mother! No, ou have made 
my life sosweet and pleasant. But it is natural 
I should feel some interest in sy own mother, 
is it not? There is nothing wrong in it, 
mother ?” 

“No, mydarling. Nothing wrone. But you 
know not how dear you are to me, Pearl, If I 
should lose you I do not think I could live.” 

« But youare notito lose me, pnecious. mother. 
I am to stay with you always, you know. And 
when my father is done going to sea we shall 
have.such,a nice house at Bethelville—and you 
shall dress in silk every day, and do nothing but 
knit white woollen stockings for the little 
heathen.” 

“But you will marry some time, Pearl. 
Some gay young gallant, or mayhap, Colonel 
Rudolph.” 

Pearl shivered..: 

« Don’t, mother. 
ful thing.” 

“It is strange that you have taken such a 
dislike to him, Pearl. I think you are of his 
country. Possiblya relative. Woe donot know. 
Rudolph came from America a. little less than 
two years after Hugh brought you.to me. I re- 
member what a. sensation he created when he 
first arrived. He is a handsome man now, and 
ten years ago he wasmuch moreattractive. He 
bought the old Trelawny estate, and expended 

reat sums of money upon it. Now it is the 

nest seat for miles and miles around, When 
Rudolph first came, it was said that he was a 
person who had passed through some great, 
trouble. He was pale and thin, and was subject 
to fits of melancholy from which nothing could 
rouse him. It was said that he did not sleep at 
nights ; that he spent the dark hours‘in tramp- 
ing up and down the bit of shingly heach in 
front of Rudolph Hall—and his housekeeper, 
who was the only one of his servants belonging 


Don’t mention such a fear- 


in this vicinity—declared that every night, just’ 


after twelve, the door of the master’s chamber 
opened noiselessly, and a tall, slight figure, all 
in white, glided down the stairs, and joined the 
colonel in his lonely promenade. But then his 
housekeeper was a dreadfully superstitious 
woman, and she imagined it, I suppose.” 

“T donot know, mother. There is something 
unearthly about that man. And it is nothin 
good either. - I, must avoid him always. . It 
seems to me as if he is to be my evil destiny.” 

* Nonsense, child! You. have read too many 
idle romances for your profit. I'll tell. Captain 
Hugh when he comes home not to bring you 
any more books.” 

“Don’t! there’s a dear!’ said Pearl, coax- 
ingly, stooping to kiss the still smooth forehead 
of the captain’s wife. “ I'll be good and not study 
more than half the time; for the future. Only 
don’t, dear mother, ask me to be civil to Colonel 
Rudolph.” 

“ But he sayed your life.” 

“ Perhaps he did.. But when my ship comes 
in laden with my fortune, I will pay him in real 
gold, with principal and interest.” ‘ 

Colonel Rudolph was as good as his word. He 
called the next day with a pair of grey horses 
worth a little fortune. Pearl was almost beside 
herself with admiration of the animals, but when 
their master asked her to ride with him, she 
froze instantly, and declined in so haughty 
a manner that Dame Noyes was secretly annoyed 
with her. 

Pearl did.not care. She dreaded.this man so 
much that it was torture to sit in his presence, 
and while he was, engaged in admiring Mrs. 
Noyes’ pot of mignonette, Pearl stole out to her 
favourite walk by the seashore. 

The path led to a high cliff overhanging the 
water,and there with a sense of relief the girl 
flung herself down, and drawing a book of poems 
from under a shelf of the rock, began to read. 

The sound of footsteps disturbed her, and 
springing up she confronted Colonel Rudolph. 
There was no way of escape. The path was. so 
narrow that he barred it entirely, and on the 
other side lay a steep descent of thirty or forty 
feet, and at its base the sea. 


| it so closely that she cotld not disengage it, and 


| because you want to elope with some young 





So she faced him proudly. His eye kindled 
with admiration. He caught her hand, and held 


after a little she ceased to struggle. ‘She was 
too proud to confess herself his inferior, even in 
physical strength. 

“ Little Pearl,’ he said, in that goft, peculiarly 
winning yoice of his, “ yowamea child yet, but 
I am going to\teach you to bea woman, I will 
learn you the sweet lesson that every heart talg@s 
in, sooner on'later.. Shall I. tell you about i 
Pearl ?” 5 

“No, you shall tell memothing. Tet me pang, 
if you please.” i 

“Not yet, Pearl. ‘You ‘bel to me, poily 
and soul. LI jhave decked that ago. For 
eight years Ljhawe hada constamb watch over 
you. But I was in no » It wasithe women: 
I wanted, not the child. T donot want you 
yet. No, notiyet. You must be a little older 
before I take you for mine. But I willeet my 
seal-upon you : 

And before she, could prevent him, he had left: 
a kiss upon her'lips that bumed like fire. 

She started back as.if stumg-by a serpent. 

“T hate you!” she hissed, her face glowing, 
her cue : like misty stars. “I hate 

ou!” \ ’ 

« Abd I worshipiyou, my Pearl’? You havea 
spirit worth taming,,amd'that shall-be ~ | plea- 
sant task. A little while ago, before I knew 
your mettle, Pearl, [thought life egareely worth 


having, but. mow it leoks to me like a real | 


6, 


you, Pearl, you do not kimow what i | 


bas ever diepated mg sight to: that | 
would dutaim @ Indy |.’ 


will take but a minit for the gal to step by.ye, 
and then you can stand in that spot as long as 
you’re a mind to. Yess squire, till you take 
root.” 

“ Hang your impertinence,” roared Rudolph. 
“Tf it were not beneath the notice of a gentle- 
man——” 

“Then I'll help you,” said Jerry, thrusting 
him aside as one would a ehild, and drawing 
Pearl’s hand inside of his arm. 

‘You shall hear from me,” cried Rudolph, 
aigrily picking himself up, and brushing the 
@irt from his immaculate broadcloth. 

“Much obliged to you, squire. Write us as 
soon as ye can. I’m allers tickled to death to 
git @ etter. My address is Jereboam Sawyer, 
Lamib'eCorner, for the present—and mind you 
@ot in *\Postmagter please forward,’ for our post- 
master nevarthimks-.f opening the mail bag for 
a day after it-has.anniv.” 

ph gave him ‘the benefit of an angry 
scowl, and ‘bowing to Rearl, turned down the 
path te the gate whame he had left his horses. 
Outwardly he was aool, but there was a rage 
in his heanplawtwowld.not easily be quenched. 
Looking im jis faee, youfelt that some time he 
promised hiamelf revenge. 


(Fo%e Continued.) 
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| Agcone the: xailivay travelilexs eating dinnez 
at wx hotel, the other day, was a fellow 
pte and bread as if he 
ne jomal-owp. of coffee was brought to him, 
end brie borry he picked it upand took a good 
Axinkt, Tk was considerably hotter than pepver, 
Jus excitement he opened his mouth and 

across the table against a man’s 


air!” neplied the young man, 





thing.” ; A, 7 
« Stand aside, sir, and let me pass)” she-seid, 
“ Whither‘are you going ?” 
«That doesnot concern you. 
to sun myself im the blaze-of yomr eyes, and 
drink in the:eweetness of the atu ne which’ 
is to love.” 4 
“Do yon call yourself 
“ No ome 
title.” 
here against her will.” 
a long, gaunt, light-heined iz 
suit of closely fitting grey 


coldly, 
mang eel : 
“No, not yet. Twant to look at you. I want 
surrounds 
Rudolph?” 
“T do. No gentleman 
« That’s-so, squire; 
upon the scene. “Now what’ the now? 


there’s a lady in danger, I am there myself. | 


Jeréboam Sawyer, at your service, sir, and marm. 
Now, if there’s any dispute, just you two leave 
it onto the third man.” 

Colonel Rudolph raised his riding whip. 

“Oh, put that wee thing down,” said Jerry, 
taking bite from a large piece of tobacco, “it’s 
too nice a jimcrack:to: be broke over my head. 
And it: certainly will get broke. “The Sawyers 
are one of the hardest-headed ra¢es;in Hngland. 
What's the matter here, young lady? Reckon 
this mam is your pa, and.reckon he’s got hoppin’ 


feller that hain’t got much cash, ehi?”’ 

“No, he’s not my father,’ returned Pearl ; | 
butif you are a gentleman, Mr. Sawyer, I claim 
your protection.” 

‘“«Now -that’s a pretty speech. Consarned 
pretty. I wish marm andthe girls could have 
heard it. Sounds just like something out of 
story books. Nobody ever called me a .gentle- 
man, but if I.only had my boots blacked, and a 
whisker onto my upper lip, and the smell of 
cigars about me, I think I shouldbe about as 
nigh a gentleman as they’ll average. So jest 
step-one side, sir, andlet that girl come down.” 

Rudolph. deigned no. other reply than a cut of 
his whip in Jerry’s direction, but the blow did 
not take effect, for Jerry quietly put up his hand 
and caught the gold mounted staff, snapped it 
in tavain, and threw the. pieces over the cliff. 

“« Sorry to break your plaything, squire, but I 
don’t allow anybody’s whip to be cutting u 
didoes round my head. ff the lash shoul 
strike me in the right place it might put my 
eyes out, and then I should have to be led 
around by a dog, and play onto a eor a 
banje for a livin’. And now, won’t you. be’ 


« Yes.” 

‘* Sir,” said the man, as he reached across 
after another potatoe, “sir, I’m not a hog—I’m 
only a politician, bound for London.” 


Ir is strongly reported that the Duke of 
Connaught will very shortly, by arrangement. 
sueceed the Duke of Marlborough as Viceroy of 
Ireland. 

Ax a ball, where her Royal. Highness the 
Princess of Wales was, present, many of the 
guests.carried bunches of lilies of the valley in 
¢heir hands. Indeed, it is the fancy amongst 
leaders of .fashion to adopt some particular 
flower. ; 

Tup late Marquis of; Anglesey, like the Earl 
of Fife, followed :the prevailing fashion among 
the aristoeraey of endowing his successors. by 
means of insurance. The Karl of Fife. must 
hav. insured himself for little less than £400,000 
—perhapsfor more. The Marquis of Anglesey 
had also policies in nearly all the best offices in 
the kingdom. -One office alone losses.£10,000. by 
his death. It seems that what was invented for 
men without wealth is being used ‘by wealth to 
increase the family store. Insurance is becom- 
ing luxury to the rich. , 

“To tuk OyrsTEer.—Oh, mollusc nutzitious, 
bivalve delicious, there is nothing pernicious 
in thy succulent dish, thou dearly loved,fish! 
Heightening our gaieties, sweetening asperitie:, 
softening. oysterities, stomachic smoothing, 
toothsome, and soothing. However thou’rt 
galloped, stewed, roasted, or scalloped, raw, 
pickled, or fried, thou stillart the pride and the 





obliging enough to jest stand aside a minit. It 


Queen of the tide !” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL WIDOW. 


—_= 





Hvuex Baruam had married, in his old age, a 
girl young enough to be his daughter, and, after 
a@ roving, man-of-the-world life, came home to 


settle on the old place in Pelham. . It had been | all 


for three generations in his family, and at the 
bottom of his heart he had a grest fondness for 
it. 

It was not a fondness, however, which led him 
to make improvements upon it. During the 
period when he had been sowing his wild 
oats it had been left to run down, till, at the 
time of his marriage and return to it, it was in 
a decidedly neglected -condition. He simply 
moved into the house and commenced house- 
keeping with as little preparatory stir as 
possible. 

The Pelhamites were a highly moral and 
steady-going set, and Hugh Barham had never 
been popularamong them. He was aware of this, 
and repaid the feeling in kind; so that it was a 
lonely and cheerless life to which young Mrs. 
Barham was destined. 

But she bore it uncomplainingly, and, as the 
years went by, the hearts of the villagers insen- 
sibly warmed towards her. Then people called 
on her. The rectorand his wife, of course, went 
in due state, and were statelily received. 

“She is very beautiful,” said a Mrs. Ashburn- 
ham, “and her manners are as sweet and 
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guileless as possible: She is accomplished, too. 
He addressed her in French, and she answered 
very readily, and seemed quite familiar with 
the language ; and, before we left, he made her 
play for us. She declined to sing, and I thought 
he didn’t quite like it. The servants say she 
has a wonderful voice. ButI doubt if she has 
seen much of good society. She has no air at 


“Most likely,” said Miss Sinclair, “she is 
some poor singing girl. 

*"No,” said Mrs. Ashburnham, “I don’t 
exactly think that. It seemed to me that 
she was of good blood. I should say rather 
that she must have been of some decayed 
family, whose poverty had kept them aloof from 
society.” 

** Of course,” said Miss Sinclair, somewhat 
acidly, ‘‘she married him for his name. I don’t 
see how any true woman could make such a 
sacrifice as that.” 

The years went by, and gradually the circle 
of Mrs. Barham’s acquaintance increased by one 
and another of the ladies calling and inviting 
her to tea; but on the whole the young creature 
lived a most secluded and unsocial life. 

That she was devoted to her husband, in a 
quiet, daughter-like fashion, all could see. They 
came quite regularly to church, in the great old- 
fashioned carriage, into which he always assisted 
her with the air of a cavalier ; and when she took 
his arm, it was always with a most winning and 
affectionate confidence. People puzzled them- 


selves about the matter till they grew tired, and 


then at last gave up conjecture, and quietly 
accepted things as they stood. 

But at last, in the third year after his 
marriage, news came that Hugh Barham was 
very ill, and, upon the heels of that, that he was 
dying. Mr. Ashburnham was sent for in haste, 
the elder of the village called with offers of 
assistance, and everybody felt an interest in the 
poor young thing likely to be left so soon a 
widow. 

The church bell tolled out its solemn tidings 
at length, and pretty Mrs. Barham was a widow. 
It was said that she was overwhelmed with grief, 
and would see no one but the reetor; but of 
course she must have mourning, and by that 
means Miss Needles, the vi ressmaker, got 
admitted. When she returned from that sad 
errand it seemed as though every lady in 
town had need of something in her establish- 
ment. Miss Sinclair was one of the first to drop 
in. 

“So you saw the widow,” she said. “How 
does she bear her loss? Isuppose she is almost 
in hysterics ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said Miss Needles. 
“Her eyes looked a little red, and she was paler 
than usual; but, on the whole, she was very 
quiet. She knew perfectly well what she wanted, 
and gave her orders with the utmost calmness, 
I must say I thought more of her than I everdid 
before.” 

e > mourning is to be handsome, I sup- 

e > 

“* Be-eau-tiful !’ said Miss Needles, growing 
enthusiastic when the subject of her vocation 
was approached. “Everything is to be of the 
best, and plenty of it, but plain. And widows’ 
caps are so becoming to her.” 

“ Did you find out how the will read ?” 

“Oh, yes. Jarvis’ clerk was there. I met 
him as I was coming down the avenue, and he 
said Jarvis had let on to him that the widow 
is nd have everything. She'll be immensely 
rich.” 

Miss Needles had orders for all the mourning 
and ‘she felt that she was called upon to set 
matters in a strong light. 

“She won’t stay in Pelham long, then, you 
may depend,” said Mrs. Arthur, who had just 
dropped in. “Young and pretty as she is, 
with a fortune of ten thousand pounds or 50, 
she'll seek her fortune elsewhere, you may 


de ” 

“Ten thousand!” shrieked Miss Needles; 
“why, that ain’ta circumstance to what she’s 
got. Jarvis’ clerk told me there was at least 
twenty thousand, besides the place.” 

A profound silence reigned for about a minute. 
At last Miss Sinclair said, with rather more than 
her accustomed acidity : 

«* She’ll hold her head high enough, to be sure. 
If she is only discreet, Pelham will have reason 
to be thankful. It is he hoped she won’t 
bring any disgrace upon the town.” 

- Well, did I pec exclaimed Miss Needles. 
“TI should think if Pelham could stand the 
goings on of some of its own old families, it 
would be able to endure anything that that poor 
little widow, scarcely yet out of her teens, is 
likely to do. I tell you she is a perfect lady, and 
I ain’t a-goin’ to stand right here in my own 
shop and hear her abused.” 

Meantime the object of this fierce discussion 
sat alone in her own room; the little room that 
had always been her own, and into which Hugh 
Barham himself never had come unasked. 

It was indeed a singular match that he had 
made, but, to do him justice, his affection and 
respect for his young wife were such that he had 
never held the reins of marital restraint very 
tightly. 

Florence Yelverton had been the daughter of 
an artist and his well-born wife. They had both 
died young, and at sixteen Florence had been 
left an orphan, disowned by her mother’s rela- 
tives, on account of her father, and entirely un- 
known to her father’s relatives, because he had 
few, and these, being poor, he had lost sight of 
in pursuing his career. 

No creature could have been more lonely and 





desolate and miserable than Florence was when 
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Hugh Barham, who had been an admirer of her 
father’s genius, came to see her with offers of 
friendship. It was evident to him from the 
outset, man of the world that he was, that he 
could help her in no other way but to marry her. 
If he should attempt her guardianship in any 
other way, it would only be to her harm; and 
yet, looking upon her helplessness and her 
beauty, he dared not leave her to the chance 
care of fate. 

His wooing had been a very simple one. 

Florence,” he had said, “I can hardly hope 
that you will be glad to loox upon me as asuitor 
for your hand; but, my child, I want to help 
you, and you are so young and so beautiful that 
the world will never believe that my regard for 
you is a disinterested one. If you will be my 
wife, Iam able to give youa handsome home 
and servants, and all the luxuries of life. It 
must be a — life, on your account as well as 
my own. I do not wish to parade my good for- 
tune in the face of the world, as though I had 
deserved it, because I well know I have not. 
But we will go to Pelham to live ; there shall be 
no talk about you that I can manage to prevent, 
you shall be free to follow your own pursuits, 
and ina 
ness; and it will certainly be the labour of the 
remaining years of my life to make you happy. 
On such terms, can you accept a lover old 
enough to be your father, but, in spite of a 
poorly-spent life, far truer at heart than many a 
younger man ?” 

Florence had looked at him steadily, with a 
child’s directness of gaze, had felt that he meant 
what he said, and had accepted him. It wasin 
the little boudoir attached to her bedroom .that 
she sat alone, contemplating her bereavement 
and her forlorn condition. 

“Tt is dreadful,” she was thinking, “for a 
young person like myself to be so utterly alone 
in the world. I would give anything for just 
one friend.” 

And then for the first time in her life there 
came to her, as if it had been an inspiration, 
the thought: 

“But I have money now. How good it was 
of my dear husband to leave me everything. 
I have money, and with money I can make 
friends.” 

There was a forlorn little echo in her heart 
that the friends which money buys sre not like 
the friends of one’s youth. And then there came 
another whisper : 

“Iam young, and my husband used to say 
beautiful. Perhaps I shall win love.” 

So when Mr. Ashburnham called that even- 
ing, he was able to report that he found Mrs. 
Barham in a very composed frame of mind; 
saddened indeed by her great bereavement, but 
resigned to. the will cf God, and well disposed 
towards the ordinances and sacraments of the 
church. 

The stately funeral was over at length. The 
excitement of it passed away, and the months 
rolled a ote the first year of her widowhood 

passed. 

Sitting in her own room, one morning, medi- 
tating upon her future, and not, it must be con- 
fessed, in the most cheerful frame of mind, a 
card was handed her by a servant. It bore the 
name of Simon Leicester. 

“Why,” she said to herself, “that must be 
my mother’s brother; at least I know she had 
oar of that name, but I thought he was 


Then to the servant, she said : 

“Tell the gentleman that I shall be down 
directly.” 

But she did not hurry. Her mother’s relatives 
had been in no haste to find her, and surely ske 
might take her time in making her toilet to 
meet them. 

She had a little pride in her appearance, 
moreover, and put on calmly her best gown 
trimmed with the heaviest bands of crape, and 
settled upon her pretty head her very 
freshest and daintiest widow’s cap ; and, as Miss 
Ee had affirmed, widows’ caps were becom- 

g er. 


In passing the great mirror at the head of 


t measure to seek your own happi- | J’ 


the room, she caught a glimpse of herself, and 
was quite satisfied. 

But this Mr. Leicester whom she met! 
Evidently he was not her mother’s brother, for 
her uncle would have been, as she hastily sur- 
mised, sixty years of age by this time, at the 


least; while the gentleman, who rose with a‘ 


good deal of dignity and came forward to meet 
her, was little more than thirty, as she judged. 
He was tall and handsome, and had the air of a 
man of the world, and Florence had a queer little 
tremor at her heart as she thought that no doubt 
he was her kinsman. 

‘‘Mrs. Barham,” he said, in answer to her 
kindly though rather distant greeting, “I am 
most happy to.meet you. You may be aware, 
or possibly you may not, so unfortunate have 
been the relations between the two branches of 
our family, that 1 am your cousin. Simon 
Leicester, my father, was the only brother of 

our mother, Mrs. Yelverton. I trust the un- 
wont differences which followed upon her 
marriage have not lead her to teach you to regard 
with too much aversion her really well-meaning 
relatives.” 

Florence replied very frankly, for she had for 
ears cherished no very kindly feelings towards 
her mother’s relatives. 

“I must confess,” she said, “ that I have not 
been taught to regard my mother’s relatives 
with a great deal either of respect or affection. 
Their treatment of my mother was too cruel ; 
neither in my own orphanage, and the trouble 
which came upon me with the loss of my parents, 
did they seem in the least degree inclined to 
make amends for what might indeed in the 
first place have been hasty and ill-judged 
action.” 

He looked grave and a little mortified. 

“You do indeed,” he said, “‘owe the Leices- 
ters very little, unless,” he continued, smiling, 
«TI may count your beauty among your debts to 
that side of the house. In appearance, you are 
quite like what your mother was at your age, if 
my juvenile memories may be trusted.” 

Florence knew this latter statement to be 
true; knew, too, that her mother had been 
counted a very beautiful woman, and, in spite 
of herself, the well-timed compliment had its 
effect. 

“IT know so little of my Leicester cousins,” 
she said, “ that I am impelled to inquire if you 
comprise the sum of them.” 

« Myself and my sister, Mrs. Pentwater,” he 
said, “are all that remain. And I have to con- 
fess that it was at my sister’s suggestion that I 
have made this visit. Let us by all means 
become better acquainted.” 

He produced from the breast-pocket of his 
coat a dainty letter from Mrs, Pentwater, which 
Florence withdrew, under pretence of ordering 
lunch, to open. It was indeed a most charmingly 
written and apparently sincere invitation for 
Mrs. Barham to come to town and make thema 
visit, and ended by expressing the hope that 
this visit might be the beginning of a life-long 
and happy relationship. 

«How odd,” said Florence, “that it should 
come just at a time when I was wanting to go 
somewhere, and hardly knew where. I think I 
will consider it a providence, and accept.” 

Florence had a good deal of natural taste, and 
her lunch-table presented precisely the appear- 
ance of refinement combined with substantial 
elegance which was calculated to please the eye 
of Mr. Leicester. 

Soon after lunch; he was obliged to return, 
for Florence was too discreet to ask him to 
stay over night. But she sent him to the station 
in her own carriage, and he carried away with 
him a decided impression that this new-found 
cousin was a person worth cultivating. 

Florence sent a kind acceptance of Mrs. Pent- 
water’s invitation, and appointed a day early in 
June for her arrival in London. After Mr. Lei- 
cester was gone, she set about making her pre- 
parations for the visit. 

“It never rains but it pours.’ 

And it seemed as though this spring was 
destined to be an eventful one in the life of 
Florence Barham. 





The very day after Mr. Leicester’s visit, Mr. 


Ashburnham called to interest her in the case of 
a young lady who had recently come to Pelnam. 
It was a rather singular and very interesting 
case. Miss Poindexter had come, with her 
brother, to spend a summer in Pelham. Mr. 
Poindexter was a designer, and earned a very 
respectable salary, but his sister Portia was a 
confirmed invalid, quite dependent upon him for 
support. 

This dependence made her quite miserable, 
and she had learned to do embroidery in the 
most beautiful manner, and was very desirous 
to get employment, that she might at least earn 
a few shillings for her medicines and certain 
small comforts which she felt she ought to de- 
pore herself of, rather than accept them from 

er brother. 

Mr. Ashburnham had called, hoping that 
Mrs. Barham might be sufficiently interested to 
give Miss Poindexter an order. The case ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Florence Barham’s weak side. 
She had experienced so much of the horrors of 

enteel poverty, that she had a quick sympathy 

or any woman who was suffering from that 
cause. 

“T’ll go down this very afternoon,” she said, 
“and give her all the work she can do for me in 
a month.” 

Florence was as good as her word, and directly 
after lunch ordered her carriage and drove to 
Miss Poindexter’s plain lodgings. Miss Poin- 
dexter was of course delighted to have such a 
patron, and they were soon deep in the mys- 
teries of her craft. 

“I like embroidered dresses so much,” said 
Florence, “ that it would be a delight to me to 
wear them, but Iam in mourning, you know. 
But then I want you to do one of those lovely 
opera wraps for me, for a gift to my cousin, 
whom I am soon to visit in London, and I shall 
want no end of ornamentation for my rooms. 
Thank goodness, one doesn’t -have to put one’s 
house in mourning. The wrap you must make 
especially elegant.” 
~ « Yes,” said Miss Poindexter; “ Philip shall 
design a pattern on purpose forit. I could never 
get on without Philip, for his designing is really 
elegant.” ' 

“TI should judge so,” said Florence, ‘if these 
are specimens of his work.’ 

«Oh, he does much finer work than any of 
these,” said Miss Poindexter. ‘‘ Indeed, though 
he doesn’t like me to sayit, he is really an 
artist. Let me show you some of his better work.” 

She rose, and conducted Mrs. Barham to a 
little room, where drawing aside a curtain, she 
exhibited a picture standing upon an easel, which 
seemed to Florence very beautiful. 

“Oh, how lovely!” she exclaimed. “My 
father was an artist and I do so enjoy fine paint- 
ings. And this is such a lovely landscape. Why 
did you not tell me before that your brother was 
so gifted ?” 

here were tears in Miss Poindexter’s eyes. 

“T wish he could hear your praise,’’ she said. 
“Tt would do him so much good. Poor fellow! 
he has had a 8ad time of it. You see he can 
never get money enough ahead to have any 
jeisure, and that is why he breaks my heart to 
be so dependent on him.” 

“TI see it all,” said Florence. ‘ My own dear 
mamma used to feel the very same way about 
papa. But really and truly I want this picture 
very much. Is it for sale ?” 

“It is not quite finished yet,” said Portia, 
“ and of course it is not yet sold.” 

Then they wandered off into discussion and 
criticism, which was mainly, after all, enthusi- 
asm ; and presently a shadow darkened the door 
way, and looking around, they saw the artist 
himself. , 

“ Oh, Philip!” said Portia, ‘I am so glad you 
have come. This is my brother, Mrs. Barham,” 
she continued; “and, Philip, Mrs. Barham is 
saying such delightfnl things about your pic- 
ture. You are not displeased, are you, that I 
brought her here ?”” 

There was indeed a frown on Mr. Poindexter’s 
brow, but he bowed politely to Mrs. Barham, and 
Florence soon set him quite at his ease by an- 
nouncing her artistic antecedents, and her inte- 





rest in art as a pursuit. 
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Mr. Poindexter was not a handsome man, but 
he had a marked physiognomy and a certain shy 
dignity which, with his perfect sincerity and 
plainness of speech, made him attractive. He 
had always, from fhe circumstances of his life, | 
a little distrust of strangers, and it had not been 
without annoyance that he had discovered that 
his sister had been speaking of his work to’ Mrs. | 
Barham. 

Portia meant no hatm, hé knew; indeed, it 
was only the overflowing of her sisterty love 
that made hero ready to talk of him and his 
work, but it sometimes hurt his pride meverthe- | 
less. 

“TI know very well,” he said, “‘that my work 
is very imperfect. Iam notso presumptuous as 
to suppose that the work of a man who has had 
so little real opportunity for training as [ have 
can have any permanent value; but then it is 
impossible to improve except through practice. 
But Portia need not take such pams to. display 
my failures.” 

“ But this isnot a failure,” said Mrs. Barham. 
* At least it pleases me, and though that may 
not be a very distinguished success, she gdded, 
laughing, “it makes me feel q little sorry to hear 
you speak of the work as a failure.” 

He bowed and smiled good-naturedly. 

«<T never will again,” he said, “ since certainly 
the picture must have merit if it ‘has found 
favour in your eyes.” 

Florence left soon after, and as she ‘tripped 
down the steps to her cartaige, she had only the 
faintest perception that the world was quite a 
different world to her from what it was when 
she had gone up those same steps. Ske ‘perse- 
vered in her intent, however, to’ bécome the 
purchaser of the picture, and it was safely hung 
in her sitting-room before:she left for her’ visit 
to the Pentwaters. 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Peritwater ‘to ‘her 
brother, onthe morning of the expected arrival, 
“if you only knew how I dread this visit.” 

«You will like Mrs, Barham, Igm sure,” said 
Mr. Leicester. 

* No, I shall not. Sheis a stranger, and I 
hate all strangers.” 

Mrs. Pentwater’s home was not a yery happy 
one, and there ‘was reason for her not giving 
strangers a very cordial weleome in it. ° 

* But,” said Mr. Leicester, “you should re- 


cordiality of her welcome. Mrs, Pentwater met 
her with an embrace, and then, holding her off 
at arm’s length, exclaimed : 

“ My brother prepared me to find you beauti- 
ful, but I did not expect to ‘find a revival of the 
old Léicester beauty. It was something fabu- 
lous, and I, you see, have no trace of it. Look 
at this picture”—and she led*her to a stand 
before a fine old portrait—“ it is'the Trkeness of 
our grandmofirer. She was a wonderful bette 
in her day, and you are as like her as possible. 
Why, if you would lay off your weeds and ap- 
pear in colours, you might-catry the world by 
storm.” 


Florence laughed. 

“Why,” she said, “you will'spoil me. Bat I 
understand that it is family pride, and so shall 
not expect the world in general to share your 
enthusiasm.” . . 

Mr. Leicester was at hand with a quiet but! 
cordial’ greeting, and Mr. Pentwater, who had | 
had a little curiosity to see this fair creature, in | 
whom the famous Leicester beauty was said to) 
be revived, came forward ‘and offered ‘ther his | 
hand with a languid grace. 

“She is a trump card,” he said to his wife, 
later. **Played with skill, she will win your! 
game. It is Leicester, however, who hag the| 
winning points: “By Jove! a like to take his 
chanees.” , 

Which agreeable speech for conjugal eats pro- 
duced’far less effeet upon Mrs. Pentwater than 
might have been imagined. The Pentywater, 
home, with all-its skeletons locked safély out of | 
sight, was one of elegance and'refinement. Pilo-' 
rencé, with her narrow et oe of Tife, fancied 
it quite a paradise, and‘her cousin Simon was 
always at hand with his quiet ways and universal 
wisdom. to help her over any little diffic.alties 
that olight arise. 

“ Florence,” said Laura, one day, “ how lone 
do you mean to wear that @eep mourning ? 
isa’t it possible to dispense with some of its 
gloominess ?” . 

“Why,” Florence said, “that has been a'con- 
troverted point with me. My husband was of 
Quaker ancestry on his mother’s side, and had 
an antipathy for mourning; but then he was so 
much to me—I owe him everything,:you know 
—that I have felt that it would seem heartiess'to 
dispense with it under two years.” 





member the advantages of cordial relations with 
Mrs. Barham. From inquiries which I made, I 
judge that she must be worth a good deal more 
than twenty thousand pownds: She is young 
and handsome, and I think easily ruled. She 
has a lovely home, and in time you will no doubt 

» the advantage of it durmg the summer 
season; and you must know, Laura, that at 
Harry’s present rate of making away with money 
you cannot always afford to spend yoursummers 


** And you are right,” said Mr. Leicester. “ It 
jis very becoming, and nothing makes a woman 


| look so imteresting as a widow's cap; but a’ 


| white dress now and then, you know, or a 
|dash of lavender, must certainly be pernris- 
sible in one so young as-you. In titis hot wea- 


| ther eternal black has such a stuffy, oppressive | 


i look.” 
Florence sighed. 
“TI do get tired of it,” she’said; ““ but then I 


at watering-places. I hope indeed that Mrs. | would not on any account'even seem’ to be dis- 


Barham will be induced, in some perfectly dis- 
creet way of course, to join us this summer and 


contribute her quota towards the expense, | thing,’ 


She evidently knows very little of the world, 
and if you give her the entrée of society, of 
eourse she ought to do something for you in re- 
turn.” 


| loyal to poor, dear Mr. Barham: “Think what 

| my life must have been but for him. But one 

she added, “I would like ‘to know. 

|i have all the Barham diamonds, and they 

|are very handsome. Might: I wear them, 1 
wonder ?” 

Mrs. Pentwater thought for a moment. | It 


This was precisely the motive which Mr. Lei-| was a solemn question, and ‘much was im- 
cester had had in view in seeking to make favour | volved. 


with Florence Barham. His own funds were | 
waxing low, his sister’s husband was a spend- | may— with discretion. 


thrift, and the family coffers must soon be re- 
plenished, or disaster would ensue. For years 
he had said he'was not a marrying man, but 
since he had met Mrs. Barham, he had more 
than once jocularly declared among his com- 
panions at the club that while there was life 
there was hope. 

** But all these disagreeable things,” -he eon- 


tinued saying to Mrs. Pentwater, “‘ must.be kept | 


out of sight as much as possible. She must 
not be allowed to suppose that ayy other motive 
was concerned in our imvitation to her than 
the most disinterested regard for her as our 
cousin.” 


** Oh, of course,” said Mrs. Pentwater; “Iam | 


4% 


not an idiot. 
When Florence arrived that evening, there- 
fore, she was not less surprised at the elegance 


— 


of M 


“Yes,” she said, at length, “I think you 
Not, of course, with 
anything less than full dress, but on great oe- 
, casions I should say it would be quite irreproach- 
able.” 
| So one way and another they kept Florence’s 
| head quite filled with ideas of herself, her 
beauty, her advantages, and especially what it 
was im the power of her fantily to do for 
her. ; 
Mr. Leicester, too, was growing really to ad- 
‘mire her. He talked less at the club about what 
might possibly happen to make a man reeant 
his faith in celibacy, but he found-his purpose 
growing deeper day by day to marry Florence 
Barham. 
She was really. very beautiful; she was pos- 
| sessed of an ample fortune, and she was of a 
childish and amiable disposition, which it seemed 
to him he could rule ina way that would ‘suit 


But Florence, meantime, had not wholly for- 
gotten her friends, the Poindexters. They were, 
to be sure, obsctre and ingtorious as compared 
with her present acquaintances, but she had a 
real sympathy for them and their art, which she 
could not wholly forget, even in her present for- 
tunate surroundings. "While she was. speculat- 
ing in what way she could best help them, some- 
thing happened which threw light upon her 
mind, 

Strolling through the gallery of the Academy 
one morning, upon Mr. Leicester’s arm, with the 
catalogue in her hand, she suddenly eame upon 
@ picture which she did not remember’to have 
seen there. before, bat which yet hada familiar 
look»to hereyes. =» 

** Why,” she shliid to herself, “it is: surely the 
jake and the hills ‘beyond Pelham. “Who can 
have done it?” 

Glancing at the eatal 
of Philip Poindexter. ' was'ready toexclaim 
with. ise and sare, ‘but even her few 
weeks of fashionabie tife had taught Florence 
diseretion 


e, she readthe name 


|. -Etwill mower do,’ she thought, ** to appear 


tooventhusiastic. Letus be cautious.’ j 

‘So she said, very quietly, to Mr. Leicester: 

** What do you think of this lamiscape?” 

He looked at it a little critically. : 

. Why,” he said, “itis by a new artist, isn’t 
at? Let ussee if it has any merits.” 

He ‘surveyed it. carefully and then con- 
tinued: ‘ 
. “Really;.itis quite creflitable, The hills and 
the distance are fine, aud there is actually a 
treese blowing across that Jake. Yes, I think 
the; artist must bea man of ability. Not quite 
fiom. in the handling ef his brush, I should say, 
but likely to prove a genius in the end.” 

“Iam gilad-you like. it,” said Florence, quite 
coolly,. “for he lives.im Pelham, and has an. in- 
valid, sister who does embroidery for me. The 
scene is quite ‘familiar to me. It is from the 
valley below .my. own house.” 

“Indeed !” said Mr. Leicester, approvingly. 

And then & new idea struck him. Florence 
was beautiful, but she was too childish. She 
neéded distinction.’ If he were to marry her, he 
would prefer that she should ‘have more the air 
and bearing of a woman of fashion. He must 


| put her forward a little. 


“Indeed?” he replied to her. . ‘Then T pre- 
sutine he is in town figuring somewhere as a 
poor and neglected artist. If he has real talent, 
he ought to.be introduced into society. How 
would you like to play the part of a patroness of 
struggling genius ?” ; 

Florence did not like the way in which this 
was said, but simply replied : 

“My father was an artist, and I never like to 
talk of patronising peovle of genius, Never- 
theless, I should be glad to do anything in my 
power for Mr. Poindexter.” 

“Ts he young and handsome?” asked Mr. 
Leicester. 

“ About thirty-five, I judge,” said Florence, 
“and the reverse of handsome; but he has a 
fine face and a pleasing manner. He would be 
quite presentable in any drawing-room.” 

“Tt will find him. out,” said Mr. Leicester, 
“and we will give him a dinner-party, and get 
his picture well noticed in the papers, and you 
shall have the credit of bringing bimout.”  _ 

“That would please me very much,” said 
Florence, gravely. pages 9 

So Mr. Leicester set about finding Mr. 
Poindexter, and the very next evening 
brought him ‘home, and presented him to 
Florence. ; 

“I am quite delighted to see you,” said 
Florence. “For the honour of Pelham, J am 
glad to know that you are-haying success in 
your art, and I trust this is only the dawn of 
your good fortune.” : 

Fiorence had a scheme in her head which she 
‘was determined to out, and she-was already 


laying her plans forit. She, therefore, made no 
personal inquiries of Mr. Poindexter, but con- 
fined her apparent interest in hia wholly to his 
claims as an artist. 





rs. Pentwater’s establishment than at the his purposes admirab'y. 


4 


They poaeed a very pleasant evening to- 
gether, 


owever, and the next morning Flo- 
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rence said to Mr. Leicester, who was already 
discussing the details of the dinner-party : 
“T have an idea which will, I think, add 


greatly to the success of your dinner. I wish to 
purchase Mr. Poindexter’s picture. We will 


complete the bargain at once, bring home the 
picture, call it a view from a partof my own 
grounds, and invite in friends to view the paint- 
ing and meet the artist at the saine time.’ 

* That is grand,” said Mr. Leicester. ‘ Really 
you are developing beautifully as a woman of 
the world. I am proud of you.” 

Florence said nothing, but went 6n with her 
planning. 

“I shall have a new dress for the occasion,” 
she said to Mrs. Pentwater, “and I want your 
help in selecting it. Iam going to give up my 
crape and adopt half mourning.” 

“Charming!” said Mrs. Pentwater, who im- 
agined by this that her brother had been get- 
ting demonstrative; ‘‘and this will be quite the 
time to bring out the Barham diamonds. The 
full set, my deat—nothing less!” 

So the dinner-party was a grand affair, and 
Mrs. Barham quitethe stat of the evening ; but 
she managed so as to shed all her radiance wpon 
Mr. Poindexter, who became from.that moment 
quite the fashion of the hour. He sold a dozen 
pictures in as many days, and went back to Pel- 
bam to gladden the Heart of his sister with his 
success. 

Florence made her summer campaign with the 
Pentwaters, and everywhere she shone as a 
reigning belle. Mr. Leicester grew more and 
more devoted, and presently, in spite of all her 
efforts to avoid at, he proposed. ‘To his morti- 
fication and surprise, he-was promptly re- 
jected. 

That of course ended Florence’s visit with her 
relatives, and with the falling leaves she went 
back to Pelham. She found Mr. Poindexter 
there, painting industriously, making the most 
of his sudden harvest. 

“T amso grateful to you,” she said to him one 
day. “You cannot imagine it.” 

“Grateful to me?” he exclaimed; “indeed I 
cannot imagine it. All the gratitude ison the 
other side, and it is a burden from which I can 
never be released: Whatever.I may become 
from this day forward, I shall owe it far less to 
my own exertions than to your goodness.” 

“Nonsense!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Let me,tell 
you my story. .You. know already that my 
father was an artist; all that L have done for 
you was but a worthy tribute to his memory. 
You owe me nothing whatever, absolutely 
nothing.” 

Mr. Poindexter grew very pale and then red. 
Florence saw that he was agitated, and fora 
moment she saw how the sense of her beauty, 
her wealth, and her power must oppress him. 

“ But in saying this,” she added, softly, “I 
did not mean to relinquish my claim on your 
friendship. Nothing which I have done ‘could 
give me any pleasure if it were not for my deep 
assurance of your worth -both as an artist and a 
man. We are friends, are we not?” 

She offered him her hand, which he teok with 
enthusiasm. Perhaps there was at that mo- 
ment something in Mrs. Barham’s eyes which a 
maiden would not have known how to express. 
At any rate, Philip Poindexter felt a great tide 
of emotion swelling in his bosom, and he madly 
kissed the beautiful hand he held. She crim- 
soned to the very temples, but: she did not with- 
draw her hand, and then and there he made it his 
own for ever. I. W. 








FACETIA, 





PEACEFUL ARMAMENTS. 


Evrorz is arming, but of course it_mean$ 
nothing. Every one is holding a loadéd pistol 
to his neighbour’s head, and can’t make out why 
he should be afraid. The following are the 
latest telegrams which have passed between the 
various powers : 

The Czar to Bismarck. 
“The concentration of Hussian troéps in 





Poland need not alarm you. Believing as I do 

that to prevent war taere is nothing like arming 

in the time of peace, you van understand why I 

have ordered several billions of cartridges.” 
Bismarek to the Czar. 

“Quite right. Holding similar views, you 
won't be surprised at,our doubling our standing 
army, and giving a large order to Krupp.” 

The Czar to Beaconsfield. 

** Knowing you are interested in preserving 
the peace of the world, you will, I am sure, be 
pleased to hear.of the increase in my Asiatic 
forces.” 

Beaconsfield to the Czar. 

“Certainly. What is the use of peace unless 
you employ it to prepare for war ?: It will rejoice 
you to know that we're getting ou capitally with 
our torpedo-ships, and thatthe army is in good 
trim after the African and Afghan experience.’s 

King of Italy to. Francis Joseph. 

“ Our-fieet’s coming on nicely. “Muclrobliged 
for infotmation_ahout making up. your army 
corps to their full strength. Seems tobe every 
prospect of peace. Of course-you’reaware we've 
got the most powerful ironclad in the world in 
the ‘ Duilio?’” 


Francis Joseph to King..of Italy. 
“There is nothing whatever in our fortifying 
Vienna. It is only a peaceful precaution. I 
may remark, in.passing, that our stock of rifles 
and ammunition is very large.” 
—Funny Folks. 
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LOVE WORKS WONDERS. 


Love works wonders, that is true; 
Aye! and does it deftly too ; 
Finished neatly, and eompletely 
While upon the picture sweetly 
Radiant hght from Heaven shines 
through. 


Look upon that maiden fair 
With the head of gotden hair! 
Poor and pretty, God take pity, 
Give her friends im this great city ; 
May she, loving, have a care. 


Ah, here comes a, dainty lass, 
Petted darling of her elass, 

In her face (framed ‘in laces) 

Love’s sweet signs and tender graces, 
Step aside and let her pass. 


Love works wonders, so they say, 
And we see it day by day 
In the hapvy-nearted maiden, 
With the promise-buds well laden 
That will blossom with the May. 


In the man of middle age; 

In the student, in the sage— 
Steadier, older, yet grown bolder— 
Ah, Love is a cutining moulder, 

Working wonders, you'll engage ! 


True love is.of heavenly birth, 
Quite transforming thines of earth, 
Gliding pleasure, brightering . trea- 
sure, 
Making happy hours of leisure— 
In Love’s home'there is no dearth! 
. ‘ M A. &, 
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STATISTICS. 


_ 


Curzr Hien Burnes in THE Wortp.—The 
“Cologne Gazette” gives tne following as the 
heights of the chief high buildings in the 
world :—Towers of Cologne Cathedral, 524 feet 
T1.inches from the pavement of the cloisters,,or 
515 feet 1 inch from the floor of the ehhrens 
tower.of St. Nicholas, at Haurburg, #78 feet 1 





inch ; cupola of St. Peter’s, Rome, 469 feet 2 





inches ; cathedral spire at Strasburg, 465 feet 

11 inches ; Pyramid of Cheops, 449 feet 5 inches ; 

tower of St. Stephen’s, Vienna, 443 feet 10 

inches ; tower of St. Martin’s, Landshut, 434 

feet 8 inches; cathedral spire at Freiburg, 410 

feet 1 inch; cathedral at Antwerp, 404 feet 10 
inches; cathedral of Florence, 390 feet 5 inches ; 

St. Paul’s, London, 365 feet 1 inch; ridge tiles 

of Cologne Cathedral, 360 feet 3 inches ; cathe- 

dral tower at Magdeburg, 339 feet 11 inches; 

tower of the new Votive Church at Vienna, 314 
feet 11 inches ; tower of the Rath-haus at Ber-° 
lin, 288 feet $ inches; towers of Notre Dame, at 
Paris, 232 feet 11 inches. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Curar Brackine—Ivory black and brown 
sugar-candy, of each, two.ounces; sweet oil, a 
table spoonful; add. gradually a pint of cold 
vinegar, and stir the whole gently till incorpo- 
rated. . 

Sxatez, Frizp, to Eat Corp.—Put the skate 
into boiling water, and boil it for fiye-minutes 5 
take it up, drain and dry it, and dip it into eg 
and bread-crumbs. Fry-it-slowly in hot fat, let 
it get cold, and serve garnished with parsley. 
Send mustard, pepper, and vinegar to table with 
it. 

Dentirricr.—In:‘three pints of boiling water 
dissolve two ounces of borax ; before it becomes 
cold, adda teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh and 
& tablespoonful of spirits of camphor. Bottle 
the mixture for use. Half a ‘wineglassful 
placed in a tumbler of water will be the right 
proportion. 

Tue: Distemper in Puprizs.—Wringa sponge 
out of warm water and sprinkle on it a dessert- 
spoonful of vinegar of squills, and hold it to 
the dog’s nose so that he must inhale the 
vapours. This must be done several times a 
day, and the nose and bronchial tubes will-be 
cleansed. It is also well to rub the throat. with 
hartshorn and turpentine.—“‘The Household 
Journal.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Dr. Hancock, the emiment Irish statistician, 
estimates the average total value of the potato 
crop in Ireland at £9,150,000, and the Toss sus- 
tained by the failure of the last year’s crop at 
£4,626,000. 

Tur Government are now to proceed with 
the erection of Militia Barracks at Inverness, 
plans for which were matured same years ago. 
The cost will be about £100,000. 

Iris well that the “Thunderer’s” gun has 
been burst in the way it has, for it will restore 
confidence.in the use of the big things, and is 
worth the £7,000 thus expended. With all his 
courage the sailor does not,care to live in a rotten 
ghip or fire an unsafe gun. 

Ir is said that 10,000 rabbits were recently 
killed on one farm in Essex, a farm of coupse 
where rabbits are cultivated, as potatoes and 
corn are cultivated elsewhere. A large number 
of vermin reached the market without theirskins, 
and the reason given for this is that Belgian 
skin-dressers have discovered a way of curmg 
rabbit-skins that makes them undistinguishable 
from sealskin. If this beso, the skin is worth a 
great deal more than:the body i covers. 

A new invention will greatly interest the 
cricketing world. The instrument in question 
is to return balls to bowlers and topick up and 
return shooters; it is to enable a bowler to 
practice during the winter and keep his form 
secret; it will save a batsman the inconvenience 
of going back to the net to return balls, and 
although the ball may hit the stump “dead on” 
it will be sent back. It moves on wheels, will 
be inexpensive, and a village carpenter may 
make it; in short, there is only one drawback 
to its success—it hasn’t been tried yet. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





E. M.—The young lady acts very sensibly in Looe gree | 
to marry you until your circumstances are improved, an 
by such conduct proves that she is really attached to 
you. How can we teil what sort of situation will suit 
you? Look about and inquire. 

Evstacta.—You should not marry one man while you 
like another better. Do notbe ina hurry to decide. In 
a year or so your own heart may decide the matter in 
favour of the man whom your parents now wish you to 
marry. 

Lavra L.—It is an act of extreme rudeness not to rise 
when a visitor, alth h a stranger, is about to leave the 
room. Courtesy is a cheap commodity, but it is not the 
less to be prized on that account, 

A Reaprr.—We presume the oil of mustard can be 
obtained at any chemist’s. 

Evite Mavps.—1. Be careful to dry the face and hands 
after washing. The use of glycerine at night may assist 
you. 2. Writing clear, but a little cramped. 

A. Q.—Your mutilation of the commonest words in 
the English maguee evinces great ingenuity. What do 
you mean by “I doe want to noe iff i can obtain copa- 
tions,” and “ Whether the rent is getabel?” If you 
mean to ask whether you can obtain compensation, we 
think not, and if you do not pay the rent the landlord can 
distrain. At the same time landlords, as a rule, under- 
take to keep the roof water-tight. If this was so in 
your case you can suein the County Coart for any damage 
you may have sustained. 

TrovusLEp Epitu.—You can only get a separation by 
mutual t and arr t as to details; or if you 
have any serious specific charges to bring against your 
husband you can make an application to a magistrate, or 
you can sue for a judicial separation. 

Ose ww Trountze.—l. We do not charge anything for 
our advice. 2. You can apply fora summons under the 
old act, but you would only be awarded half-a-crown for 
each child. 


W. Artis.—Australia (the “Southern region”) was 
formerly called New Holland. It is the largest island in 
the world, so large, indeed, that it may very properly be 
termed a continent. It lies to thesouth of Asia, between 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and is bounded on the 
north by Torres Straits, the sea of Timor, and the 
Papuas, or islands of New Guinea; on the east by the 
South Pacific ; on the south by Bass’s Strait, Tasmania; 
and on the west by the Indian Ocean. 

Atty SLopER.—We are not aware of any “ horse- 
jumper’s’’ address; but we refer you to the following 
riding-schools: Mrs. Reynolds’, Paxton Head Yard, 
Middle Row, Knightsbridge, W.; Holland Park Riding 
School, Holland Park Road, Kensington. 

Carriz.—Try Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer, 
to be had of any chemist; or the following is a good re- 
ceipt: Sulphur, forty-five grains ; acetate of lead, twenty 
grains; glycerine, half an ounce; water, ten ounces; 
mix. Rub on night and morning with a sponge, and the 
hair should be well brushed afterwards, 

Roerr.—A yery good receipt for bronchitis is the 
following: Dissolve half a drachm of carbonate of 
ammonia, half an ounce of paregoric, and one ounce of 
syrup of tolu in eight ounces of water, and take a table- 
spoonful two or three times a day. 

Grey Hair.—To Gye the hair brown, take of litharge 
ten ounces, white lead two ounces, quicklime, powdered 
fine, sixteen ounces; mix, sift through muslin, and put 
the mixture ina bottle. When required for use mix with 
milk to a paste andapply. You must first wash the hair 
in soda and warm water. We recommend instead of this 
a strong tincture of the shells of green walnuts, scented 
with oil of lavender. This is simple, and can be applied 
without previous washing of the hair, although washing 
hastens the effect. 

BrLLeroite.—l. In this country we believe Februaryis 
the best month for setting orange or lemon pips. 2. As 
a general rule, we should not approve of a lady marrying 
a gentleman three years her junior. 3. Some few persons’ 


dispositions can be accurately judged by observing their 
countenances, but not all, 











Litr, Daisy, and Newurg, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young men. Lily is eighteen, 
fair, good-tempered. Daisy is seventeen, fair, dDiue eyes, 
fond of dancing. Nelly is seventeen, fair, fond of home 
and music, hazel eyes. Respondents must be about 
twenty-one. 

T. A. F., twenty-one, fair, medium height, fond of 
home and music, would like to correspond with a young 
lady residing in London. 

Lizzie and Saran, two friends, would like to corre- 
svond with two gentiemen. Lizzie is nineteen, loving, 
dark, domesticated. Sarah is seventeen, fair, tall, and 
good-looking. 

Diamonp, Peart, and Rusr, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three seamen in the Royal Navy. 
Diamond is fair, medium height, of a loving disposition. 
Pearl is fair, tall, fond of music and children. Ruby is 
tall, dark, loving. 

Mavup and O ttve, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen. Maud is twenty-four, fair, 
loving, medium height. Olive is tall, fair, auburn hair, 
grey eyes, of a loving disposition. ts must 
be tall, dark. 

Mapez and Lritaxn, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Madge is nineteen, dark hair and eyes. Lilian 
is eighteen, golden hair, hazel eyes. 

Groreiwa, Lavra, and Kats would like to corresvond 
with three young men with aview to matrimony. Gedr- 
gina is seventeen, dark, of a loving disposition, fond of 
music and dancing. Laura is twenty, dark hair, bine 
eyes, of a loving disposition, thoroughly domesticated. 
Kate is nineteen, tall, loving. 


THE ONLY CHILD. 


Dowsy in a green dell, where fair summer smiled, 
Dwelt a maiden as fair as some maidens are; ‘' 
*Twas whispered that she was an only child, 
And lovers came seeking her near and far. 
One with honied words told his tale of love 
On a sweet, still night when the heavens were 


And called on the angels who dwelt above 
To induce her to listen unto Moearer. 
Another came with his purse well lined ; 
as a welcome at home. Her parents 
mi 7 
Said, ““Cash goes a long way, you will surely find, 
With us, if it don’t with an only child.” 


The autumn came. She was still unwed, 
And the neighbours cried out they could not 


tell 
For their lives what fancy was in the girl’s head 
That there bad not been a wedding within the 


dell, 
For suitors in plenty came seeking her hand. 
At this pleasant sight her parents smiled ; 
They had not the slightest objection, pray under- 


nd. 
To a, tich marriage for her, though an only 
child. 
But when winter came, with its frost and snow, 
And the rose on her cheek began to fade ; 
They shook their old heads and whispered low, 
As if they really despaired, ’tis said. 


The spring-time came. She had ceased to smile, 
For sorrow will darken the brightest day, 

And this lovely maiden, void of guile, 
Was hastening fast from the earth away ; 

For the one that she loved had proved untrue, 
As some lovers will to the present time, 

aoe they swear maidens eyes are of heavenly 

ue, 

And they merely exist to see them shine. 

So parents will see that the thought of wealth 
Can ne’er recall back the peace that’s fled 

When the summer has passed away in stealth 
There’ll be grief in the dell for her that’s dead. 

0. P, 


Fartn, Hops, and Cuarirr, three friends, would like 
to correspond with t young men with a view to 
matrimony. Faith is twenty-two, dark brown hair and 
eyes. Hope is twenty-one, dark brown hair, blue eyes. 
Charity is nineteen, dark brown hair, blue eyes, loving, 
fond of home. Respondents must be tall, dark, and of a 
loving disposition. 

Annie S., dark, medium height, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman about twenty-eight, dark, and 
well-educated. 

Careix and Every, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two petty officers in the Royal Navy. Carrie 
is twenty-one, of a loving disposition, tall, dark, fond of 
home. Evelyn is nineteen, fair, medi height, fond of 
home and music. 

Jack and SamvsE1, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies about eighteen. 
Jack is fair, fond of music and dancing, iight hair. 
Samuel has brown hair, blue eyes, fond of children. 

ALicia, twenty, medium height, fair, hazel eyes, loving, 
fond of music, would like to correspond with a gentleman 
about twenty-five, tall, dark, good-looking, of a ioving 
disposition, 

Dora and Lirr, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Dora is 
twenty-three, dark, fond of dancing. Lily is twenty-one, 
fond of home and children, fair. 

M. L., twenty-two, medium height, loving, would like 
to correspond with a genti avout twenty-five, dark, 
good-looking. 

W. D., eighteen, fair, good-looking, fond of home and 
children, of a loving disposition, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman. 











Constancz and Topsy, two friends, would like to corre- 
svond with two young men. Constance is eighteen, fond 
of music, loving. Topsy is seventeen, tall, of a loving 

isposition. 

Ciara and Rosamomp, two friends, wish to corre- 
svond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Clara is eighteen, medium height, light brown hair 
and eyes, of a loving disposition, fair. Rosamond is 
nineteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, domesti- 
cated, fond of music. Bespondents must dark, tall, 
and good-tem . 

J. P., twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about nineteen, 


D. J. C., twenty, brown hair, dark eves, fair, tali, and 
good-looking, would like to correspond witha young lady 
about the same age. 

Vrota and Prrmrosz, two friends, wish to corresvond 
with two gentlemen with a'view to matrimony. Viola 
is fond of music, tall, fair. is dark, domesti- 
cated, fond of home and children. 

Josrrn, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about eighteen, 
tall, dark, loving- 

More, twenty, tall, fair, fond of home and children,’ 
would like to correspond with a tradesman about twenty- 
four, fond of home, dark. Las 

M. P.'L., twenty-two, a seaman in the Ro; Navy, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty-one. ‘ 

J. P., twenty-seven, dark, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady about twenty-four, good-looking, with a view 
to matrimon: 


y: 
T. H. W., L.C., and D. M. would like to correspond 
with three young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
T. H. W. is twenty-two, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion. L. C. is twenty-one, medium height, dark, fond of 
music. D. M. is twenty, fond of home, tall,dair. Re- 
spondents must be about twenty. 

Jacx and Harr, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies. Jack 
is twenty-three, dark, medium height, good-looking, and 
fond of dancing. Harry is twenty-five, fair, of medium 
height, good-loo , fond of music. pondents must 
be fond of home music, of a loving disposition, and 
good-tempered, ° 


Communications RucRIVED: 


Jacx EK. is am to by—S. P., twenty-five, fair, 
tall, domestica 

L. B. by—E. B., twenty, medium height, dark. 

Epwix by—Alice, twenty-two, dark brown hair, hazel 
eyes, : 

Daisr by—G. RB., twenty-one. 

M. B. B. by—Lonie, twenty-two, loving, good-looking, 
fond of home. 

A: L. A. by—Daisy M., dark, good-looking, fond of 
home and music. 
5 W. by—Susie, eighteen, fair, of a loving disposi- 

on: 

= G. M. by—Jennie, ninetcen, medium height, and 

Sam by—Susan. 

Potty by—Hard Tack Bill, twenty-one, good-looking. 

W. O. by—Soft Tack Tom, twenty, curly hair, fond of 
children, of a loving disposition. 

Fiorziz by—Tom Bowling, twenty-three, of a loving 
disposition, medium height, dark. 

Lavra by—Luke. 

Evr by—John. 

Sam by—Lily, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, medium 
height, good-tempered, fond of home and children. 
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